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The educational program adopted at Adelphi University 
School of Social Work provides students interested in obtaining the 
master's degree in social work with an opportunity to accelerate 
th^ir professional education. As undergraduate students they can 
elect to major in social Melfare^ and if they do, some courses 
usually available only to graduate students will be open to them* 
They can also fsarn credits for their field work experience. Once they 
receive their baccalaureate degree^ a number of them are admitted to 
the accelerated graduate program^ wbich initially consists of 
enrollment in a summer session at the school of social woKit* At the 
completion of this program the students enter the school as 
second" year students* The accelerated students were found to catch up 
to the traditional students after the summer experience* Beports are 
included in this evaluation of changes in students^ knowledge^ values 
and skill; their educational background and practice skill one year 
after graduation; coping with their feelings of inferiority; and 
social constraints affecting the interpretation of the findings in 
evaluative studies, (LBH) 
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Foreword 



hunuiii need liuni lis uwn [nirncuhir Cniniu ui rclcrcncc. Pcrhiips stjcial 
v^nrk. Ufilikc many inhcr prciicssioiis. has nol had the opporiuii^U)' ic> 
siuth. plan, and Uevcinp curncida rcspnnses, whetlicr Ihuse be y\l the 
diruci -*ci mlA' Ml ai [lie sijciai p(5|icy IcvcL Pari oi this probably has \o t\u 
nni im\y \s\\h ihc piol cssiiMi^^ hislorical sUhkc as acUon-urlcnlcii but alst) 
uiih !K \^y\s >tatLis in socict) (rcsuaruh requires fTinfiuy). VdVi. ccruiinly. 
ha^ hccfi 11^ rclaiixe iiifaiic> i\\k\Q ufl social sciences) inst^far as research 
and du\clnpnieni aiu nni a cnnilnruibic pari nf ihe p^fcstessional arfniamciv 
UMiuni. 

I he c\pcrnncni tilliiai i^repc^ried nin in this xoUitne represenh^ an except 
linn In ihc cfinciitinnis discLis^etl abrne. WiUi ihe ussislatice o\' ihc NLUional 
liisUUilu nl' Mental ! iealilv during ihu?^e mnre pniNpurous days of ihe mid- 
dle l^^fiDs. we at Adelplii underionk a .i e xpeFiinenH lhai gal he red ohjeclive 
data about a cuniFa! issue in s/jcial wnrk educatinn, namely llie praclicalily 
anti tea^ibilUy ^hi m aecelieratinn belwegn the graduate mii undergruduiile 
leseb iil' cdLicaii(m= Subsequent In the beginning c)r this project, the term 
■ ^cnntiiuiunr'' has been i!ii)p!ied in such Lirrangenients. 

Ai Atlcl'pii!! ^^e Lieliine coiUinuLun us the (}fi-^i:(^iiiu liiikcrgcbcissc-cn under- 
graduate and gradiiare educaiicm. assuming that these have a mulual im- 
pact upon e;/ich niher. Al'ihnugh the program reported here Involves 
educalMHi at boiih the bachelor's aiKl the master's levels, suhseguent ex- 
periencesi liav e C()n^ inced us thai similar relaiionshij^/s liUo exist between 
the ma er\ and' docinral levels. VVeb{)pe thai a ^^inl^iar exoerimeni nn^hi 
be underKakeo urth irespec^ to these two levels and eventUAlly wiih respect 
to die ibre.iul <>( relali-nnship ihat may exist amcingall level s ol social work 
cducatiion. Ihc conlJnuum ^iieeds much more experimenialion, h svi)uld 
be graiuiious iin say thai ibie report presented in this \ c)lunie is only the 
beginning We hof^e that onic vahucorih^s work (aside rrc)m the intrinsic 
salne oT the lindinusJ will he tci encourage similar and more relined re- 
seiirch. 

The hisHMy ol^ die growth of i)iis project uas simple ami logical. 1 he un- 
(lergrai!uaie prf>^Mr!i in social work was already 24 years old when it 
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hek-.^inc .1 iinirl ol \hc rc^^iMisihiiiU of i!:vc SditH)! orSociui Work in Adelphi 
L'nner^ft) in I'^ta. Until then, althuugh Indged in lihe Sociology PepiirN 
meiit under ihe jurisdicuon of a Nociai w<jrker. il had been rcnioie from 
the grududle prugrun^. in 1 959 ihe \w programs had begun to move closer 
l-meiher when the dean of the Ciraduatc Schnoi of S()cial Work began lo 
ojfcr c(?jisid(;nion in response ilo a requcsi from Uie sociology faculty. 

^S'hca the undergraduaie iprogniim w^iis incorp(>raied as a part of the 
schoi^i pritgrani in l^()2, the name of the sch(»u! was changed from the 
Ciraduatc SchtuH of Social Work toahe School (4 SucKii Work. In the two 
or three ensuing ycjrs the faculiy of the school were given the direct 
respHinsjbiSiu tut conducting an .LiniLlergraduale program iti juxtaposition la 
the graduaie pri^gram, and began m recogni/c such questions as; ^'Shcuild 
prcpamti(^n for,professi(Mial practice at i:he undorgriKluate level hiclude the 
same Ilea %-y weiighiing in ^meihoids^ as at the gradualc level (e.g.. hosv 
many n^eth^Kls couTses, how much ^iekhM^rkr* What should be Lhc.job en- 
try level oi the graduate o!" the yndergraduaie prograni? Is the school 
waierHig iiowa; professional educalron? Is^he school creating eompeiition 
between hniklers of ihe bacheior^s degree and holders of the inastcr^s 
degree in smM work? Sliouid undergraduaie lieldwork require MSW 
supervision ' /f/f the undergTuduaie program is indeed a professional pro- 
grant m i^tsidi shoukl it be dominasedby the professional goals of the gracU 
uaie sch'Ofjl?" 

lr)day a ccnirai question lingers; ^1f we are preparing undergraduaie 
students f(?ir professional practice, how does this differ from the svay in 
w'hich we arie preparing graduine students? " Our observations of ihc agen- 
cies, ihal em,fp](jyed our uncfcrgraduat^ sludenis and Ihe skrils that the slu- 
(ients were using suggested that their perforniance was sirTiilar lo that of 
graiUiale sftudenis. The yimlergraduales were using skills, for the niosl 
pari, that lihe lucidity were teaching m the tirsl graduaie year. Admittedly il 
was dimctiin I'O (liflerenuate at which level which skills were being used, 
This, as ilies^ocktl work work! kiiows, remains an iinanswered question, al- 
though we befcve ibaf coi^sideraible hghi has been shed on this during Ihe 
•i^isl (ive years. 

We ihen wondered W live faculiy could leach at the undergraduaie level 
u^^soniially ^the sanic co!i/i€nt thai tliey were leaching in the first graduaie 
ye;fjr .^If s(k social ■workers would he able to obtain the same skills in a 
hhuuc^ pcrit>d it[ KHii/c by curnbiRing undergraduate and graduaie pro^ 
'gnufm 'mWi a four^on/c arrangenicnt (Ibur undergraduaie years and one 
^f^SuMc year). 

^Mhcf 'nnodels uvcre being considered at thai Ume, One of these was ihe 
fprofTiOTi whcFeby widcrgradu.a^es would be adniiUed lo ihc gradiiale 
seh(K*f iifier their junior yca/r. This was ideniilled in the professional 
literature as the ^'three-lwc!) nHjdel/' jusl as Adelphi's was ihc 'Mbuf-one 
modcL" 1^ s^hcRdd; be made clear lhal sve recognized thai offering ihe first 
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gradiuatu year ai \hv luii^crgradyaic level was not ihu \ru)s\ creuine ap- 
pr(uiKih It) lIcv eloping undergraduate uducalioiT in social work, since ii 
limits ihu pdssihiliiies for expcnnicniing with ihc undcrgraduale cuir- 
riculuni- But a v^a^ nu\ ounnteniifHi lu do anyihing but icsi ihc eHicacy of 
reducing ihu touii cdut/auonal limo from six U? live years. Thai ssas ilie tjx = 
icni ol our inieresl and the ^copc oui" cxpcrimcnL 

r'uily aware of the scriousne?*s f)f manipulaiing the prol'ussional cur- 
riculun^, and c()nscious of our rcspoiiisibilities lo ihc profession, vve under- 
iuuk lo msure eonircjl by objective evulualion ol'ihc eniire experimeni. 
Mas^iHc aniounis of time, energy, and lederal money were poured inin the 
ewiluaiH>n process, lo the extern possible, we remained in communica- 
lion with Sun Diego Stale Universuy and ihe Universily of Wiseon- 
sin-Madison — schools where similar experimenis were being eonduci^d. 

With Ihe publicairon or ihe Adelphi study, which exiendcd over a six- 
year period !>om 1968 lo 1974, and iho San Diego and Wisconsin sludies, 
which were published In 1972 and 1973J ihe Iieid now will have the 
benelil of extensive and wcil<Iocumenied research i^n w^hich a iota! of 
about 350 undergraduate and graduate siudenis parlicipaied,- Also, a 
number of Inllow-up studies have been compleicd, or arc in the procesH of 
being completed at various schools such as Fordhum UniversMy, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, and the Caiholic Universily of America/ 

The accelerated (four-one) program was insiiluiionalized at the Adelphi 
School of Social Work in 1972. Since then we have made several changes. 
The sunimer internship was considered unnecessary and is no longer re- 
quired. Modlticaiions in the research requirements at the undergraduale 
ievcK as well as requirements with respect to ethnic conteni, have been 
nrade. In short, vve have seen the value of continuing to make changes 
after the formal evaluation was completed and ihe results made available 
to the school. We would hope that this process of introducing change will 
continue in the ruture. 

We believe thai we have brought logeiher the best possible prolessional 
faculty we could obtain to conduct the experimeni. Sophie Wojciechowski, 
chairman of the Adelphi undergraduate social welfare program, has had 
many years of experience in administering undergraduale programs. She is 
as knowledgeable about undergraduate social work education as anyone in 
the country. Marianne Welter, the ,^r()ieci director, and Aaron Rosenblatt, 

I IMui w^inhcrgur. ""Ihij riulcigi.ujiuut; C uniiiuiuin Projutr; A riiuti t^t^pnn." 
mimeogf^jphod (San Diugo: School of Suciul Work. San t^iego State University, 1972): and 
AjfroU K.uiusliiii ,\in\ (icorgc KeMinii, ^i-inat Hcpfiri; An Inncisnnse l^roiirain fii Sincuil 
\\\itk 1 duwaUoiK (hc }-2 Vrt^^u.m. ' minie(f)2fii?plKHl (Nt.ithsttn. W js l^tiisci^U^ of Wj^cnn- 
sill SdKuil (irSiJiijI WnrK, WM. 

,2 AUclphi— 121 sUKt*:nt^, M,Kiisnn — simlcnis, hiul San DiCini-- I.MKmdu'njs. 

3, Se^j Sophie Wiyciechowski, ^^Rethinking the Structure and yuality of Ciracluute and Un- 
dergraduuie Social Work Education^^ ( Paper viresenied at the Columbia University School of 
Social Work Alumnt Conrerence, November 1, 1975). 
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ihc rcsuarch consuluini, have long-csuiblished skills in leuching, cur- 
riculum managcmeni. and research. Wc muiniained a ciosu ongoing com- 
municaiinn wiih Milion Wluman of the Naiiunal Insiiuile or Menial 
Health, who was able to sustain us both psychologically and nscully toward 
the completion of the project and the preparation and publication of this 
volume. We view this not only as a successfLfl ex peri m en i hi curriculum 
building, hut as a good example C()cjperation between education, prac- 
tice, and government in ihc expansion of knowiedge. 

After the experiment was completed, a new controversy arose in social 
work education sviih the publication of the Council on Social Work Kduca- 
tion\ report ot the Fask ^^orce on Structure and Qualiiy in Social Work 
LUIucaiion.'This retiort has led to exacerbation of dinerences concerning 
the social work curriculum = We believe the findings of the Adelphi experi- 
ment have direct bearing upon the task force report. Although these hnd- 
ings do not support the recomniendations of the task force in toto, we do 
believe that they support the efficacy, validity, and leasibtlity of the con- 
tinuum in social work education detined as the mutual dependence upon 
the various levels of education for their mutual benefit. Simply put; if 
social work educatic?n is viewed on a continuum that recogni/es and uses 
the interface between the various levels of education as a launching point 
for the improvement of the levels individually and together, it is desirable. 
Although it was designed to provide specilic answers about the validity of 
the continuum, the Adelphi experiment nonetheless throsvs light upon 
questions about it, 

I'or our colleagues in the academic corridors of social work, let me end 
these observations with what to me is one of the most rewarding outcomes 
of the experiment, Throughout the entire project, the cooperation, par- 
ticipation, and supportive interest of the entire faculty of the School of 
Social Work was superb. Also, 121 students in both the experimental and 
traditional groups participated, Their cooperation through taking exten- 
sive tests and responding to follow-up questionnaires made this project 
vahd. The vitality with which the experiment was carried out was possible 
because the faculty was interested, supportive, and encouraging. 

Jjisrpn L, Viciu ANTh 
Dean 

SL hool 0/ Social IVork 
Aifelphi University 



4. Ri'fftu! fif flii- Tusk liiiLV (if! SifiiinUi* iuni (Jitttlitv m SiHial Haik iuliuiiinfn (Nw-w V{)rfc; 
(NiUnwH fin Si)Liiil Work iAjLaalion, Duwcnibcr 1974). 
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Chapter 1 

A Description of the Adelphi 
Accelerated Educational Program 

by Sophie Wojciechowski 

Do acceleruied studeni^ learn as much as traditional siudents? This re- 
pon presents data on test results obtained from an experiment in acceler- 
ated social work education conducted at the Adelphi University School of 
Social Work. This six-year study, which began with a pilot study in 1968, 
was completed in 1974., 

A significant change in thinking about social work education occurred 
between 1968 and 1975, the time when this report was being prepared. 
Formerly the MSW degree was the major proressional degree in social 
work, Today the profession is moving fast toward granting several profes- 
sional degrees. It is also developing a multilevel concept of social work 
education and practice. Thus the outcome of this experiment is more im- 
portant today than it was eight years ago when a small band of leaders first 
conceived of the need for such a study. 

At the incepiion of the accelerated educational program at Adelphi It 
was ofticially viewed as an experiment ''outside of curricuJum policy and 
accreditation standards," and therefore special approval had to be secured 
from the Council on Social Work Education, It w^s funded by the National 
Institute of Mental Health as an innovative educational experiment. 

In those days many Adelphi faculty members viewed the program with 
considerable scepticism. Only a few years ago it was part of a *'daring ex- 
perimentf' today the experimental educational program has become an 
accepted model of social work education. It is In operation not only at 
Adelphi but also at a growing number of other schools. 
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In this monograph ihe final results of the Adelphi experimeni are fully 
described for the first lime. Previous progress reports were shared with the 
Adelphi facuhy and the field at large on various occasions.' Reports from 
Adt^lphi, as well as findings from similar research programs in Madison 
and San LDiego have provided social work educators with reasonable proof 
thai a far-reaching reorganization of social work education is very much in 
order. 

Now for the first time in the history of social work education the current 
debaie on the undergraduate-graduate coniinuurn has the benefit of ex- 
tensive and well-documented research. All those who took part in these 
research projecis hope that in the current heated discussions when issues 
of continuum and educational acceleration are being debated,* some of 
these objective research findings will be given proper attention. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Most schools of social work do not require a specific sequence of under- 
graduate courses for admission to graduate study. Some professions such 
as law, medicine, and nursing stress the importance of a continuum be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate training. Not so social work. Students 
from any baccalaureate program can apply to graduate schools of social 
work. The profession, however, generally has stressed the importance of a 
broad liberal arts education as a base for graduate study. 

The continuum issue received widespread attention in 1959 with the 
publication of The Social Work Curriculum Siudy by Werner Boehm. After 
reviewing undergraduate and graduate programs of social work education, 
Boehm's task force commented: ''The project findings reveal that there is 
a good deal of unprofitable duplication between the undergraduate and 
graduate levels of education in social work today, particularly during the 
first year of graduate study/' ^ 

Most social work educators agreed that there was some duplication. 
Uerberi Bisno offered some specific recommendations for improving the 
situation: 

it niighi be UcHirabic to h^ve the iivHi prore.ssional social work degree awarded a i the 
gonciusion of an integrated undergraduaie-graduate rive-year prograrri. We believe 
that the students cnmpleiing such a program would at least be as well educated, and in 
' all probahi!ij.y crmsiderably better educated, than the prqducts of the present two^ycar 
master's p r (>b f ;mti s . 

Two points cancerning this suggestion may need clariticaiion and eluboraiion. First, 
we are defmitcly not suggesting a one-year graduistc program. Rather we are thinking 
in terms of an integrated five-year program w'iih sowial work content distributed over 
at least three of the live years."* 

Several prominent social workers immediately challenged Bisno's 
recommendations. The major arguments for and against the accelerated 
program are summarized below. 

2 
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Argutnents for Acceleration 

Proponents of an accelerated program stressed that: 

1. An accelerated program might attract some excellent students who 
now choose to enter other professions. In allied professions such as 
education and clinical psychology, the master's degree is conferred 
after one year of graduate study. In social work the master's degree re- 
quires two years, The value of this additional year of study is not ap- 
parent; salary rewards commensurate with the cost of the added year 
of training are lacking. Such lack of visible rewards for an additional 
year of study may discourage some students from selecting social work 
as a career. 

2. An accelerated program would help in some measure to alleviate the 
shortage of social workers by launching them on their professional 
careers one year earlier. (In 1959 this was a factor because ther^. was a 
shortage of social workers.) Strengthening undergraduate programs 
also had other implications for alleviating the then existing shortage of 
social workers. Undergraduate students who majored in social welfare 
would be fully e(|uipped to discharge certain professional respon- 
sibilities at the point of graduation. This was one of the reasons for 
strengthening the underfjaduate program at San Diego State College^ 
and Adelphi University, 

Arguments Against Acceleration 

The opponents of an accelerated program'^ leveled two major criticisms: 

LAn accelerated program forces students to make premature decisions 
about their vocation. Consequently they are less likely to be commit- 
ted to social work values than are students who enter graduate school 
without an undergraduate concentration in social work. The latter's 
commitment to social work- becomes more meaningful because it is 
made after exposure to many other possible fields of study. 

2. Graduates of accelerated programs would learn less than graduates of 
traditional programs. At least six years of education— four years on 
the undergraduate and two years on the graduate level— are needed to 
train a social worker. Even six years may not be enough time. Conse- 
quenily this length of time should not be subject to any compression. 

Since 1939 Adelphi University has offered social work programs to stu- 
dents. Undergraduate preprofessional social work training was started in 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Ten years later in 1949 
the Graduate School of Social Work was established.' In 1966 the Univer- 
sity Curriculum Committee transferred the undergraduate social work 
courses to the School of Social Work and established a major in social 
welfare. 
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In 1967, under ihg Igadurship of Deun Joseph L. Vigilante, the faculty 
began to explore several educational ahernaiives. They were aware of the 
rapid acceleration of knowledge and the capacity of undergraduate stu- 
dents to acquire knowledge thai was once considered advanced. Therefore 
the faculty raised these questions: Could not much of what traditionally 
passed for graduate education be learned at the undergraduate level? If so, 
how-much of the present curriculum should remain a pari of the graduate 
program? How much of the graduate program more properly belonged at 
the undergraduate level? (This kind of redistribution would allow more 
advanced content to be introduced in the master's curriculum,) How 
might unnecessary duplicaiion be avoided between undergraduate and 
graduate programs? 

Rather than debate the answers to these questions endlessly, the 
Adelphi faculty sought permission to engage in an empirical study of the 
issues. In June 1968 the Commission on Accreditation of the Council on 
Social Work Education ^ issued permission to the Adelphi University 
School of Social Work to develop an educational continuum ^'outside of 
curriculum policy and accreditation standards" and to measure the results 
against the traditional MSW program. 

The National Institute of Mental Health granted the school a small grant 
to engage a researcher to develop a research proposal for the project. In 
May 1968 Aaron Rosenblatt completed a researchjroposal that was subse- 
quently submitted to NIMH. This organization then made a research grant 
to the school for a "Pilot Experiment in Accelerated Continuum." The 
initial research design called for a five-year study from the fall of 1968 to 
the spring of 1 973. Later, each study period was extended for an additional 
year. This extension made possible an investigation of the students' ad- 
justment to the field of practice one year after graduation. . 

THE ACCELERATED CURRICULUM 

While the research design was being developed by Rosenblatt (see 
Chapter 2) the faculty was engaged in building a meaningful curriculum 
reflecting the contmuajm between the BSW program and the accelerated 
master's progrHm. The Adelphi curriculum was built on the assumption 
that social work education must be offered within the context of a broad 
liberal arts program. "After carefully examining the range of undergraduate 
courses offered at the university, the faculty Selecled those that provided 
students with such an educational base. 

All students interested in the undergraduate social welfare program 
were asked to devote the first two years of their education to a general 
liberal arts program. Within this period they completed most requirements 
of the four divisions of the liberal arts curriculum, that is, language and 
literature, social science, natural science, and the arts (see Table 
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By the end of the sophomore year students were asked to n^ake a deci- 
sion about their future professional education. To aid them the services of 
an academic advisor were made available. Qualified students who elected 
to major in social weifare were admitted to the program in tfteir junior 
year. 

The curriculum design for the accelerated program was based m the fol- 
lowing three assumptions: ( 1 ) that the first year of the traditional master's 
program could be learned in the junior and senior yeaf^i of undergraduate 
education and in an intensive post-baccalaureale surrimef ses^aion, (2) that 
this could be accomplished without altering the substance of the social 
work curriculum, and (3) that this change could be introduced without 
jeopardizing the liberal arts base of undergraduate education. 

The accelerated program resulted in the development of a defined con= 
linuum between undergraduate and graduate social work education. Dur^ 
ing the junior and senior years students were essentially covering the 
educational content of the first year of the master's program, while at the 
same time completing their liberal arts requiremsnts. At the end of four 
years, studenis participating in this program received a BS degree in social 
welfare, and at the end of five years, an MS degree in social work. Table 
U2 compares the first-year master's program with the accelerated under- 
graduate-graduate continuum. The following describes the contents of the 
table: 

{.Social welfare policy and services sequence. The identical content of the 
two-semester master's course was taught to students in their junior 
year. The two groups of students met in separate sections. Although 
the undergraduate sections met twice a week (the graduate sections 
met only once a week) they were taught by the same faculty. Also, all 
students were given the same assignments.^ 

2. Human behavim and social enviromient sequence. The two-semester 
master's course was offered to students in their senior year. They met 
together with graduate students weekly for two hours. Most faculty 
members were not aware of any difference in the educational level of 
their students. 

Methods of social work practice. This two-semester course for senior 
students provided the same content taught in the first sernester of the 
social work practice course referred to as ''common method" in the 
master's program. In the accelerated program, the teaching of 
methods followed a pattern that was part of the schooPs curriculum. 
Fn their senior year accelerated students were introduced to the 
methods of social work practice in a common methods course. During 
the 1 2'week internship, they were required to take a second iemester 
in their method of concentration (Casework II or Group Work 11). 
This educational design did not make provision for students concen- 
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TABLE 1^1 

Educational Requiremahts fm thm Bac\oa!ayriato Dagr^etti 
Social Wellfare and tht ATOelaralad Master's Program 



L Rcquiremenfs Tof Uaucaluureute Degree in Sociu! Welfare 

' Credits 



lAinHKU^v^ a. nd Ijtcnnurv 

LngliHh U2, L'umpo.silinn ,. 6- 

Hngli^h 4K Amefican Hierature ■ 3 

Erigii^h 42. American liieratur^ 3 

l^ngHsii l5, living ij^suas in Hierature^ Jl 

Foreign Language^ 6 

21 

Natural ScwnLVS 

Biology 7-8, introduction la biology 8- 

Math \\ or 1 K intiuduclorv- coltege math 4 

Biology 10, genetics, evolution, and mm^ ^ 

16 

Snctal Sciences and Humaniiws 

Sociology Untroduction lo sociology 3 

Sociology 2, social organization 3 

Sociology 106, Uevelopment of sociological ihought 3 
Sodology A or B, select one from group A or one from 

group B'^ 3 

Anthropology 1 K introducMon lo cultural anihropoiogy 3 

Anthropology 12, inuoduciion to physical anihropoiogy^^ 3 

Anihropoiogy 142, advanced cultural anthropoloiy*^ 3 

Political Science 5, introduction to political science 3 
Political Science 16 or 3K American government and public 

policy or Amefican constitutional law^ 3 

Economics K economic principles 3 

ilconomics 2. economic principles 3 

History K introduction to western civilization 3 

History 2, introduction to western civilization 3 

Psychology 1, general psychology 3 

Psychology 2, advanced general psychology 3 

Psychology hi, mcm\ psychoiogy^^ 3 

Phitaspphy 11. iniroduction to philosophy^ 3 

sl 

Arts 

AfI 7, introduction to the arts 3 

An, music, dance, drama, speech (one to be elected) 3 

"i 

Smial Welfare 

Soc. 1 00 and 101, research method and soclDlogical statistics^ 6 

SW 30, history and philosophy of social welfare % 

17 
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C'rediis 



SW 31, orgUini^auon orsodai welfare swrviceH 3 

SW 100, liuman fkhiiivbr and Soci^sl Environment I 3 

SW 101, liuman Behavior Uiid Socrai Environmeni II 3 
SW 102, seminar in Cimmum N4€ihads 1 and social weHarela= 

boraiory (S hours of (ieklwork a week) 4 
SW 103. seminar in Conmum Methods 11 and .soL-ia'i welfare 

lubonaory (8 hours of fieklwork a week) 4 

Iniaf rorBS^12Q (21 + 16 + 51+6 + 26} 26 

2. f^osfbaccalaureLite Sunimer Sessiom— i 2^ weeks 

SW 12 K S^jcial Casework 11 3 

SW 246. Social Cimup Work If 3 

SW 291 , Held instruciion (28 hours a week - 336 hrsj 8 

14 

3. Siudcnts in the Aticeleiancd Progr ani f oHci w the same 
sucond'-year master's program as reguhu students 



Second-Year Master's Prograrn 

j^irst Semester 

f or i 'ascwttrk Hutdvnts \ 

SW 320. Socaal Casework III [ 

f fir Gnnipw'ork Stinieuts \ 

Social Group Work 111 / 
f 'tir All Snulents 



SW 212, Human Behavior and Social Erivironmeni 111 3 
SW 236, organization cuf social welfare services (social devel- 
opment) 3 
SW J5?, Social Work Research ]] 3 
SW 390, Field Instruction HI 6 
Elective 3 



21 

Second Seme si er 

For Casework SfiuieMis 

SW 321, seminaT in social casework 
For Grtittpwtrrk Sfudcnfs 

SW 248, seminar in social groupwork 

SW 301, seminar in social welfare 
SW 391. iiefd instruction IV 
Elective 

Total for MSW-- 76 (26+14 + 21 + 15) 15 

tfeCiive may be substituted for this cGurse. 
^Fultills reqyiremeniH of Socml Work Research L 7 
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traiing in community organizationJ^^ In the second year of the 
master's program, acceleratf# siudents had the same options as tradi- 
tional students. For examplfe, thay could elect a second method other 
than thiiir meihod of coriceotration. 
4. Social work reseafch. Only one research course was required of tradi- 
tional sfiudentg. The accelerated continuum did not include a special 
course in social work research = Instead, siudents were required to take 
two sociology courses on research methods and statistics, which were 
(considered equivalefit to the research course ofTered in the first year of 
.^te master's program. 

imtruciion. A simik r nmber of hoMrs was offered to accelerated 
and traditional students. However, the distribution of fleldwork dif- 
fered. During the senior year, students spent one day a week in the 
field for a total of 240 hours. During the summer internship, they 
were required to spend 28 hours a week in the field, or a total of 336 
hours for the tern. Thus the total fleldwork time of 576 hours was 
close to the 600 hours required of students in the first year of the tradi- 
lional program. 

In summary, the accele'raled curriculum was designed to provide an 
educational experience equivalent to but not identical with that obtained 
in the two-year graduate curriculum. There were obvious differeiiices be- 
tween the two programs. Whether or not these affected the perforimane^ 
of siudents would detefmined by the research study that was i signifi- 
cant component of ihe Adelphi experiment. 

OUTLINE OF THE MONOGRAPH 

This section outlines the plan followed in presenting the data obtained 
from the evaluation. Chapter 2 contains a careful statementi of the goals of 
tlhe research study and the problems encountered in presenting research 
findings on a controversial sub^fect. In addition, the instruments used in 
the study are described and the before and after findings for the entire 
group of students are used as evidence to support the validity of the instru* 
ments. 

Chapter 3 deals with the procedures that were used to select accelerated 
and traditional students. After that, selected characteristics of the two 
groups 0f students are compared to determine whether or not any of the 
differences noted are stalisticaliy significant. This chapter also contains a 
detiiled statement of the procedures used to ensure the cooperation of 
students and supervisors. Their cooperation liad to be earned. Much 
thought was given to planning ways first to obtain and then to maintam a 
commitment to the research component. 

The next two chapters, 4 and 5, are primarily devoted to the presenta- 
tion of quantitative data from the evaluative study. Chapter 4 contains 
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comparisons of accelerated and iradilional students regarding changes in 
knowledge, value, and skill that occurred from the start to the completion 
of their training. In Chapter 5 the data are presented comparing the stu- 
dents' academic characteristics and their practice skill one year after they 
had graduated. These two chapters complete the presentation of the quan- 
titative data. 

Chapter 6 contains data from a qualitative study of the students' ex- 
perience in the accelerated program. The students were interviewed in 
small groups at the completion of their training. At that point they were 
asked to analyze their experience and report on the positive and negative 
aspects of the accelerated program. 

Chapter 7 is the final chapter. Here the findings of the entire study are 
reviewed and some conclusions are set forth for the reader's considera» 
tion, 

NOTES 

I.Syn rrancisco, February 25-^28. 1973; Madison. Wis., June 11-13, 1973; and Atlanta 
March ID- 1 3, 1974 

2. Horbeit Blsno, Th{\ Plavv of the Undmradimte Cumculum in Soaal Work Education, 
Curriculum Study, VoL U (New York: Coundl on Social Work Educalion, 1959). 

3. Werner Boehm, Objeatves of the Soiwf Work Curnvulum of the Future, Curriculum 
Study, Vol. I (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1959). 

4. Bhno, op. viL 

5. Thii School of Social Work at San Diego State College designed a series of giudies to 
gvaiuule the clTeci of the undergraduaie program. The designs are set forth in "A Model 
PrDjcet." mimeographed (San Diego: San Diego State College School of Social Work, 1968). 

6. Florence Hollis, "The Implications of the Curriculum Study for Social Work," Journal 
of Je^nh Comfrtmal Service, Vol. 37 (I960), pp. I35M2; Ruth Smalley, "Reaction to^he Cur- 
riculum Study/' Soaat Work, Vol 4 (1959), pp. 105=107; and Charlotte Towle, *mjectives 
for the Social Work Curriculum for the ¥m^tf'~ Smial Servwe ReviPw, Vol. 33 (1959), pp. 
362-87. 

7. The MSW was accredited by the Council on Social Work Education in 1951. 

8. During the 1970s, when many university students were demanding more freedom in 
structuring their own educational choices, the above requirements were considerably 'Miber- 
aied," giving students more options and more electives. Students interested in the social 
welfare major did not protest against the fairly strict educational requirements. They under- 
stood that a structured curriculum was a part of professional education and that it provided 
them with the knowtedge base needed for social work practice. 

9. In a brief researcli study a comparison was made of the ratings of final papers for both 
graduate and undergiraduate groups. The results showed no significant diflrerences. 

10. At the time the continuum was developed, the Community Organization %^qmnm 
was in the process of reoriganization. 
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Chapter 2 

Design of Evaluation 

by Aaron Rosenblatt 

The purpose of the Adelphi study was mandated from the date of its in- 
ception in 1968. It was to compare the amount of learning taking place in 
accelerated and traditional programs of social work education. On the basis 
of the findings a recommendation would be made regarding V'c future of 
accelerated programs of education. Before presenting the major elaments 
of the study design, a few words need to be said about the use of action re- 
search, of which the Adelphi study is an example. 

THE USE OF ACTION RESEARCH 

The results of the present study, and those of studies conducted at San 
Diego and Wisconsin may not seule the controversy about accelerated 
education. Some readers may question the validity of the findings on 
methodological grounds. They may have strong doubts about the ways in 
which the data were collected. Or they may have serious questions about 
the researcher's interpretation of the data. ' 

Some objections are, of course, legitimate. No study design is perfect. 
Furthermore, compromises and modifications always occur in the conduct 
of an empiri^l study. For these reasons all studies should be subjected to 
critical scrutiny. However, proponents and opponents in a controversial 
issue often tend to take a different approach. First they read the findings 
carefully. If these fail to confirm their beliefs they comb through the sec- 
tion on methodology looking for soft spots. There they are sure to find 
some basis for leveling charges against the validity of the study findings. 
Essentially they are seeking to discredit the information. Their scholarship 
becomes a weapon used in defense of their beliefs, 
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A researcher cannot solve all ihe prpblemH that arise in conduciing an 
evaluation study to everyone's satisfaction. The problem of measurement 
is particularly neitlesome. All that a researcher can hope to do is to select 
an instrument from the limited stock of those currently available that is 
either ''better'' or 'Mess bad/' Even the best instruments available for 
evaluating social work education are far from perfect. This should be 
openly acknowledged. 

In a sense, the researcher asks his readers to enter into a contract with 
him. On the one hand he pledges to state his problems and to describe the 
, way he tried to solve ihem. If the findings are too seriously flawed to be 
heeded, the researcher should warn his readers. Under these conditions, 
one may question whether the researcher should bother to publish or dis- 
tribute the results. 

On the other hand, the researcher makes this request of his readers: 'i 
have been honest with you. Now 1 ask you to be fair in evaluating this in- 
quiry. Decide whether or not you will give credence to the findings on the 
basis of the logic of the inquiry. Don't postpone this decision until after 
you have read the hndings and you have learned whether or not these sup- 
port your beliefs/' 

We ask the readers of this study to enter into such a contract. Read the 
section on method carefully. Then decide whether or not you will be able 
to accept the findings. Reach this decision bejbrf'you read the section on 
findings. 

METHOD: SCOPE AND RATIONALE 

Two preliminary questions need to be addressed in the early stages of an 
evaluative study: What is it that is lo be studied? and How are data of l^iis 
nature to be obtained? Let us address these questions seriatim. 

The first and most important part of this study deals with the evaluation 
of ihe accelerated program as compared with the traditional master's pro- 
gram. At an early point we decided to confine ourselves tD the measure- 
ment of learning that was taking place in accordance with the objeciives of 
the curriculum of the Adelphi University School of Social Work. We did 
not question the construction of the two curricula, or the goals of graduate 
education. We were intent on measuring the comparative efl'ect on stu- 
dents of two similar yet somewhat different educational programs without 
seeking to esiablish which of the two might produce more effective social 
workers. 

In our view, the effectiveness of students in their practice as social 
workers is lo a considerable degree affected by matters other than the in- 
forrnation and knowledge they acquire as students. Indeed, we suspecl ' 
thai their effectiveness as social workers will depend in large measure on 
the kind of person they are when they enter the school of social work. 
Their past experiences, warmth, empathy, and understanding are crucial 
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elements in helping clients.' These qualities are not acquired as a result of 
attending a school of social work. The school recognizes the importance of 
these attributes, but it does not presume to reshape the personality of the 
student. Instead, it tries to select for admission to the school those appli- 
cants who have a sufficient store of the needed qualities to perform 
satisfactorily. 

We made a decision to restrict this study to measuring the learning tak- 
ing place in students. This learning was to be in accord with the formal ob- 
jectives of the curriculum. The study undoubtedly would have been more 
interesting if we had tried to cast a wider net and also evaluated the infor- 
mal learning taking place, regardless of whether it was in accord with cur- 
riculum objectives. For example, we might have attempted to include a 
study of the effectiveness with which students learn to circumvent agency 
procedures, or the way students decide to complete ceftain assignments 
and to ignore others. This selectivity in completing reading assignments is 
a skill all students acquire. They cannot complete all of these and survive, 
let alone remain healthy. 

Also, we might have studied the ways in which students learn to cope 
once they encounter diPFiculiies with their supervisors. Unfortunately, we 
did not plan to study all of the learning that takes place as students go 
through the process of coming to think of themselves as capable social 
workers, and this kind of data was not collected. At the time we were 
designing the present study the prospect of evaluating solely the learning 
of information and skills in regard to the formal objectives seemed almost 
overwhelming. 

Now let us consider the second question, which was posed earlier: How 
are the data to be obtained? Because of our interest in measuring the 
amount of learning in the two programs, we were compelled to make use 
of a ''before-and-afier"' research design. An ''after only'' study would not 
provide information on the amount of learning that occurs during the 
course of study. To make appropriate interpretations about the amount of 
learning, before and after measures are needed. (The interpretation of 
after only measures is. of course, extremely hazardous.) 

We also favored the before-and-after design for another reason. We did 
not wish to assume that the goals of education were being reached simply 
because there were classrooms, teachers, students, textbooks, and other 
signs that proclaimed one was in the presence of a flourishing educational 
enterprise, 

Omar Khayyam, an eleventh century poet and mathematician, warned 
us in these words to be wary of educational appearances: 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 

13 
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Thus we made use of a panel def^ign, which is described in some detail 
later in this chapter. Baseline measures were obtained from accelerated 
and traditional students at the start of their training. Both groups of stu- 
dents were then measured iwo years later. 

A second part of the study resulted from the suggestion of a consultant 
from the funding agency. Here we studied the practice of students one 
year after graduation. It was possible that changes in the social work prac- 
tice of accelerated and traditional students might become visible only after 
the passage of time. Therefore the suggestion was made that the practice 
of students be assessed one year after they had graduated. 

This aspect of the evaluation study was more difficult to control tHan the 
first part. For example, Adelphi had no control over the quality of the 
agency at which students chose to work after graduation. Also, the school 
had no control over the level of supervision students obtained after gradu- 
ation. In addition, one could anticipate that there would be greater attri- 
tion in following students once they had left school. 

These and other uncontrolled factors may have affected the results of 
the follow-up. Therefore we have less confidence in the results of this 
phase of the evaluation. These problems, while significant, were not so 
great that the study results have no value. 

The third part of the study was peripheral to our main interest. Under 
investigation here were differences in the background characteristics of 
students who were aUracted to the accelerated and traditional programs. 
Before the experiment in accelerated education began, a few prominent 
social work educators expressed considerable concern that students at- 
tracted to such programs would be tainted by a heavily vocational orienta- 
tion and that a strong liberal arts background was a preferable preparation 
for social workers. This concern was first voiced 15 years ago, before the 
advent of career ladder programs and the granting of college credit for job 
experiences. Today this concern sounds old-fashioned. Quite apart from 
its fashionableness, however, differences in the liberal arts background of 
students may bear little relationship to achieving the goals of the cur- 
riculum.^ Our present view about the value of this third part of the study 
emerged only after the study was under way. Initially, we believed the 
question had more merit. Some readers may still consider that the matter 
is important and that the findings bearing upon this issue are valuable. 

In summary, this evaluation study of the accelerated program at 
Adelphi was designed to answer three questions; 

LDid accelerated and traditional students differ in the amount of formal 
learning they acquired during their training? 

2. Did accelerated and traditional students differ in their practice one 
year after graduation? 

3. Were there differences in the educational background of students 
enrolled in the accelerated and traditional programs? 
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Most of ihe rcsuurces and Insuumonts in ihb study were devoted to 
answering the Hrsi question. In the next section we shall describe the in- 
struments selected and then we shall consider the panel design that was 
used in collecting data, 

MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 

The miyor purpose of the evaiuation was to compare the amount of 
learning acquired by students in the accelerated and traditional programs. 
Thus it was important to decide upon areas in which learning was expected 
to lake place. As a guide we used the statement of objectives set forth in 
the A d e 1 p h i Sell-Stmiy for A ccreditation R e vie w: 

Thf curriuulum unU genurul clinKitu of ihu sch(.H>l pmvidL' iLUirnin^ expyrienccH 
designeU to develop selfniwareness iinU to heigh len ihe siudcm's comniitmeni it) 
*iOcuil work values, his motivation lo i^ive service and his reuogniiicm of change us a 
dynamic laLior m human relation?* and social institutions. The curricurum brhigs him 
knowledge or people, their problems, the programs ol social wellure and the applica- 
iion of tethnieal nieth(Hls to the sulutions oi problems of social welfare. 

rhe cduuiiional program prepares the student to translate knowledge, values and 
skills into disciplined iiriifessional social work practice for the purpuse of restoration, 
niaintenanee and enhancement of snci.-^l functioning.^ 

This statement was used to specify the following areas of social work 
education in which learning and commitment were expected to take place: 

L Foundation Knowledge (social welfare policy and services, human 

behavior and the social environment). 
2. Knowledge of Social Work Practice (social work methods, social work 

research), 
3, Social Work Values. 
4. Practice Skills and Field Performance, 

It was important to obtain data in each area, for learning was supposed to 
take place in all of them. Nor was one area considered preeminent in im- 
portance. The delineation of dreas for study was similar to that made by 
Samuel Bloom in his evaluation of psychiatric teaching: ''you have knowl- 
edge, you have skill, you have altitudes and values, and you have 
behavior you canH use any one index or indicator for all of the 
others,"*' 

The instruments rtnally selected for use in this study were the result of a 
careful search aimed at locating satisfactory tools of measurement.^ Pari of 
the general strategy was to use instruments containing a large number of 
items. Thus students would have difficulty remembering a number of par- 
ticular items from the first test to the relest. In addition, a large pool of 
items was likely to be more comprehensive than a small pool. 

On the basis of a pilot study, we decided to use tests that could be scored 
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objeciively. Before ihe evalualion began at Adelphi, as part of the NIMH 
grant we had conducted a small study on faculty rating of students' essays. 
These ratings were made without any extensive discussion with faculty. 
They were simply asked to rate the essays in their usual manner. The 
results showad such low reliubility thai we abandoned any further efforts 
to use essay questions.^ 

As part of our search to locate satisfactory instruments we examined the 
literature on measurements and also consulted with colleagues at San 
Diego State College, the University of Wisconsin-^Madison, and the 
University of Michigan, From the stock of instruments available we 
selected those we believed to be most suited for use at Adelphi, 

At this point the project director met with chairpersons from the various 
sequences at the school or their appointed representatives. With one ex- 
ception they approved of or selected the instrument to be used in the 
study. The chairperson of the Human Behavior and the Social Environ- 
ment sequence was not fully satisfied with one instrument. To make up for 
its deficiencies she prepared an additional group of questions. These were 
subsequently administered to students taking part in the evaluation. 

It would have been preferable to develop a special set of instruments ex- 
pressly for use in this study. Not enough time, however, was available for 
such an enterprise to be undertaken. Therefore obtaining approval from 
the chairpersons was an important precaution and ensured that the instru- 
ments were, from their informed perspective, satisfactory and that they 
appeared to be suitable for measuring the kind of learning expected to take 
place at Adelphi, 

Information about the reliability and validity of these instruments will 
be recounted later. In addition to making use of this information, we 
sought to validate the instruments for Adelphi students by examining the 
combined results of accelerated and traditional students obtained at the 
start and at the completion of the study. 

We reasoned that an instrument able to show signiflcant increments in 
learning was suitable for use in the study. If we could demonstrate that the 
instruments were capable of registering increments in learning, this would 
contribute substantially to the validity of the evaluation. The Wisconsin 
study devoted to instrumentation had foundered because the students ex- 
amined had failed to show such change/^ When an instrument does not 
register change from one period to another, one cannot, of course, assume 
that the instrument is defective. Increments in learning may not be 
registered simply because no substantial degree of learning is occurring--' 
no matter how desirable the goal or how laudable the effort and planning 
expended. 

Instruments that register increments from the start to the completion of 
an educational program have a compelling quality about them. After 
describing each instrument, we shall also include the before-and-after 
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findings for the entire group of 1 08 students who look part in the cvalua= 
tion siudy. 

Obviously, findings were not known to us when we undertook the study. 
Initially we had some question about preyeniing the tindingis in this 
chapler of the repon instead of in the next one. We decided to present 
ihem here for two reasons: Hrst, the evaluation was not designed for the 
purpose of validating the instruments used= Therefore the results obtained 
ior the total group of students do not belong in the chapters devoted to 
findings. Second, the before-and-after data for all students are useful to 
the reader at this point in the presentation. These data may help him 
decide whether or not to accept the fmdings that deal with the comparative 
effecliveneHs of the accelerated and traditional programs. 

FOUNDATION KNOWLEDGE 

Fx)undiition knowledge was measured by two instruments, the Min- 
nesota Inventory of Social Work KnowledgeJ'^ and the Study of Barry 
Black J' The inventory is made up of 85 multiple-choice items. The follow- 
ing subject areas are covered: history and philosophy (19 items), social 
policies and issues (10 items), social securily and social welfare (14 
items), fields of social work and social welfare (13 items), profession of 
social work (11 items); and practice of social work (18 items) J^The t-test 
values and the levels of signiticance for these six parts appear in Table 2-L 
All of these varues were well below the .05 level of significance (two- 
tailed). The .05 level of significance was selected for use in this studyj^ 
The values of the t-lest show that learning in the foundation area of 
knowledge was being measured by the Minnesota Inventory cf bucial 
Work Knowledge. (The crucial question to be answered in Ciiapter 4 is 
whether or not there was a significant diflference between the learning of 
accelerated anU traditional students,) 



TABLE 2^1 
t-Test Values for the Minnesota Inventory 
of Social Work Knowledga (N^108) 







LevBf €f 


S&GtiQn 


t-Test Value 


Statistical 
SignifjcBnce 


History and Philosophy 


7.60 


<M 


Social Policies and Issues 


8.21 


<.05 


Social Security and Social Welfare 


7.21 


<.05 


Fields of Social Work 


6,88 


<,05 


Profession of Social Work 


3.83 


<.05 


Practice of Social Work 


5.57 


<.05 


Total 


11.64 


<.05 
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Students' knowledge of the application of human behaviar and the 
social environment was measured by the Study of Barry Black. Barry is a 
1 5-yeur old boy who is troubled In several areas of his life, Afier reading a 
1 ,000 word summLiry, the student is asked to answer 28 questions dealing 
with diagnosis. Me then answers 1 7 questions about efforts to improve the 
situation. The student receives an additional amount of information based 
on a home visit to Barry Black's mother. After reading this summary, the 
student answers an additional 22 questions on diagnosis and 15 on treat- 
ment. The third and final seclion contains information obtained from 
visiting Barry's high school and talking to various school personnel. The 
student then is asked to answer 21 questions on diagnosis and 20 on treat- 
ment, AUogeiher ihe case summary is approximately 3,000 words long. 
Ninety minuies is suggested as the maximum lime necessary for careful 
analysis of the case materiaL 

The chairperson of the Human Behavior and Social Environment se- 
quence at the school believed that the study of Barry Black needed to be 
supplemented by additional questions that retlected the objectives of the 
Adelphi sequence. She prepared an additioTial 21 items, divided into two 
parts, concerned with ''psychosocial dyfiamic fiiechanisms affecting 
behavior/' Six of the items are specific for the sludy of Barry Black and the 
other 15 of a more general character 

The t-test values and the levels of significance for the study of Barry 
Black appear in Table 2-2, 

All of the values with one exception show that learning was taking place 
from the start to the cpmpletion of social work training. The additional 
items prepared by Bertha Gronfein were particulariy useful in renecting 
the program of instruction at Adelphi. 



t-Test Values far ths Study of Barry Black (N^108) 



Section 


t-Test Value 


Level of 
Statistical 
Signii'lCBnce 


Diagnosis 


3,07 


<m 


Treatment 


1.09 


ns 


Total 


3J5 


<.05 


Specific Psychosocial Items 


2.75 


<.05 


General Psychosocial Items 


7.64 


<.05 
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KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIAL WORK RESKARC H 



Knosvledge of and altitudes loward social work research were measured 
by a lesi devised by Harris K. Goidstein, the Measurement of Altitudes 
and Research Knowledge (MARK). 'The form used in the Adelphi study 
svas revised in June 1968. The test \s divided into qucsU;ins dealing with 
bath knowiedge and atuiudes. The 34 niulliple-chnice questions deal with 
such specific information as A frequency diHtribution in research usually 
reters to . . and such attitudes as ^T)o you tind research (I) absorbing 
and engrossing? (2) stimulating and informative? (3) tedious and boring? 
(4) distasteful and repelling?" The tinal 12 questions consist of a svord or 
phrase which must be matched wiih the appropriaie detiniiion or descrip- 
tion of it. 

Three factors were ideniitied in this instrument by means of a factor 
analysis: (1 ) knt^wledge of quantitative concepts and quantitative relation- 
ships and of precise difTcrences in concepts, (2) knowledge of abstraci 
ideas, and (3) the student's eontidence in the abiluy of science to solve 
problems, or the preference by the student for a knowledge-based versus a 
practice-based approach to practice. Studies conducted in 1968 and 1972 
showed a value of ,40 and J4 for predicting course grades. 

The t-ient values and the levels of signihcance for the Goldstein MARK 
instrument appear in Table 2-3. 

The values in Table 2-3 show that students were registering decrements 
in attitude loward research. This finding should not be surprising. A pre- 
vious study of social workers, some of whom were students at Adelphi, 
showed their low evaluaiion not only of social work research but also of 
courses on social work research. MARK also showed that students were, 
nuneihcless, acquiring knowledge about research J^' 



TABLE 2^3 

t-Tast Values for the Goldstein MARK Test CN^108) 



Section 



t^Test VBlUB 



Level of 
Statistical 
SignificBnce 



Attitudes 

Attitudes and Knowledge 
Knowledge 

Total 



-^2 2242 
-Ii532 
4J894 
2.4416 



<,0S 
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SOCIAL WORK VALUES 

The revised version of the Social Values Test was selected for use wilh 
studenih. This lest was developed in 1960 by Henry .L Meyer, with the col- 
laboruiion of Donna McLeod. Edgar Borgatta aided in the revisions that 
>*cre conipleted in 1962. The 40 Uems that coniprise this test ctssess the 
position of students on ten relatively Independent dimensions of social 
values. Each item is framed as a declarative statement. For example, stu- 
dents are asked to express the extent of their agreeinent or disagreement 
with statements of the following type: ''The Federal Government is going 
too far towards creating a 'Welfare State/'' 

The ten dimensions shown in Table 2-4 are lapped in this test. Four 
items are used to express each dimension.*^ 

The values reached the .05 level of statistical signiticance only for two 
dimensions. The direction of change was negativrj for both of them; that 
is, attachment to the social work value was weaker at the completion of 
training. These fm.dings do not in any way prove that the Social Values 
Test is not valid. Schools may not be succSsSfuMy ''ieaching" values to 
social work students. The results of a study by Barbara Varly also showed a 
decline in social work values from the start to the completion of the stu- 
dent's tinol education. 

A more detailed analysis and inierpretation of the findings from the 
Social Values Test are presented in Chapter 4. The point to be made 
here is that the test may be measuring values, but relatively little change is 
occurring there. If this is so, we must not look for another test; we must 
begin to think about changing our ideas about the place of values in social 
work education. 

PRACTICE SKILLS AND FIELD PERFORMANCE 

Practice skills and tield performance were measured by the Practice Skill 
Asse<isment Instrument (PSAI).''* This instrument was developed at the 
University of Michigan School of Social Work under the direction of 
Rosemary C. Sarri, Pre'Uminary analysis of data cond^jcted by EliEabeth 
Navarre and Rosemary Sarri showed that this instrument was able to do 
the following: to discriminate between the work of ''A*' and "'B" stu- 
dents, and to discriminate between the work of first- and fourth-semester 
students,'" 

This instrument differs from those described above in one important 
respect, scores are obtained not from student responses but from super- 
visors' ratings of student performance. Because students usually have iwo 
different placements, one supervisor rates the student at the stari and an- 
other at the completion of training. Supervisors were trained in the use of 
the instrument at special meetings conducted by Marianne Welter (see 
Chapter 3). Ratings varied from a low of 1 to a high of 9, A rating of 1 indi* 
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TAiLE 2-4 

t-Test Values for th# Meyer Sooial Vaiyes T©st (N*108) 



Level of 

Dimension t-Test Va^iue StBtistical 

Signiticanc& 



1. 


Public aid vs. privaie etTort 


0.40 


ns 


2. 


Ptrsonal freedom 


vs. societal 








conirol 




1.26 


ns 


3. 


Personal goals vs. 


maintenance 








of group 




1.70 


ns 


4. 


Social causation % J 


s. individual 








autonomy 




0.73 


ns 


5, 


Pluralism vs. homogeneity 


--2.68 


<.05 


b 


Secularism vs. reli] 


giosity 


1.35 


ns 


7, 


Self-determinism vs. fatalism 


0.17 


ns 


8. 


Positive satisfactio 


n vs. Strug- 








gle-denial 




0.92 


ns 


9. 


Social protection 


vs. social 








retribution 




-0.64 


ns 


10. 


Innovation-chang 


e vs, tradi- 








lionalism 




= 2.07 


<.05 




Total 




-0.40 


ns 



caied that ''behavior is not present in situations where the presence of the 
behavior is appropriate," while 9 indicated that "behavior is always pres- 
ent when appropriate," The 77-iterri instrument covers these areas: com- 
munity (4 items), agency (7 items), student (9 items), the individual 
client (18 ilem^), casework ( 19 items), and groupwork (20ilems),^^ 

The i4est values and the levels of signiflcance for the Practice Skill 
Assessment Instrument appear in Table 2-5. 

The values shown were strong and consistent. They indicated that the 
PSAI was capable of registering change in fleldwork performance. One 
must, however, consider whether or not the ratings were contaminated by 
the supervisor's knowledge of the students' location in the two programs 
and of the sludenlB' year of training. Such information was known to all 
supervisors. There was no way in which it could have been withheld from 
them. 

In the training sessions conducted by Welter, supervisors were asked to 
lay aside any personal feelings they may have harbored about the value of 
accelerated education. She asked them to be as fair as possible in making 
their ratings. 

Another possibility for obtaining ratings would have been for the re- 
searchers to have employed raters, to have trained them, and to have 
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asked ihem to make ratings wilhout any prior information about students. 
Although feasible, this approach raises other serious problerns. How can a 
suitable satnple of the students' performance be captured? How are the 
raters to acquire an intimate and extensive knowledge oi the students' 
field performance? In our judgment, the preferable procedure was to train 
supervisors to ratti the performance of their students. 

In summary, the before-and-after data show that the instruments were 
able to measure learning taking place at Adelphi. Learning was more con- 
sistent in some areas than In others but this kind of variation was to be ex- 
pected. Social work siudents were most concerned about itheir fieldwork 
performance and change was most pronounced there. Social work students 
had little interest in research. They showed gains in knowledgs but losses 
in their attitude towardy research. Students' social values failed to show im- 
provement. These findinga, however, do not prove that the test is In- 
v/.ilid.-' 

ONE YEAR AFTER INSTRUMENT 

Before-and-after data were not collected for other instruments that were 
used in the evaluation. A description of these instruments follows; the 
One Year After Instrument is similar to the Practice Skill Assessment In» 
strument. The same 9-point scale is used and the same anchoring descrip- 
tions are used for each point of the scale. The major difference, of course, 
is that the person being rated is a graduate social worker rather than a stu- 
dent. This change in status necessitates a number of changes in the word- 
ing of individual items. For example, item 4 of the PSAI reads as follows: 
'MThe student] can describe the role of the professional social worker and 
the method of service to professional and lay persons in the agency and 
community/' This Item was changed to reflect a more demanding role: 
''[The worker] satisfactorily interprets the role of the professional social 
worker to professional and lay persons,'' 

A few items were omitted entirely and new ones were subsiiiuted. Over- 
all, these changes were rdativeiy minor. Nonetheless, their importance 
was considerable. The shift in wording from student to worker meant that 
an entirely dilTerent standard was being used to make ratings of skilli and 
performance. It was appropriate to compare the first and second ratings 
while the student remained a student. The third rating when the student 
was a graduate social worker stands alone. Thst is, the one year after rat- 
ings were not compared with the earlier one as an indication of progress, 
but were used solely to compare the practice performance of graduates of 
the accelerated and traditional programs, 

INITIAL DIFFERENCES IN STUDENTS 

Some faculty feared that the liberal arts background of students would 
be weakened in an accelerated program. More speciflcally, they anticipated 
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that ihe undergraduate education of siudents might become unduly lech- 
nical or— even worse from their perspeciive^vocationa!. Three kinds of 
measures were used to collect information on iniiial differences in stu- 
dents: 

\. Siudents' undergraduaie tramcnpL An undergraduate transcript of 
grades was available in the students' admission folder. This informa- 
tion was used In determining the number of courses in anthropology, 
economics, government, political science, psychoiogy, social science, 
and sociology that students had enrolled in as undergraduates. The 
transcript was also used to determine the grade point average of ac- 
celerated and traditional students. 

l^Studems^ apniude test scores. The Graduate Record Examination was 
used as another indicator of the liberal arts background that students 
had acquired from their undergraduate education. The test is 
described as follows in the official ORE manual: 

The Aptitude Test is Ihree-hour £esi of general scholastic ability at the gradu- 
ate luveL It measures the ba.^ic verbal and mathematical abiiiiies that a student 
hah acquired over many years. 

The Aptitude Test is basically a measure of ability and . attempts to mea- 
suTQ skills acquired over a long period of time and not reiaied to a specific tield 
of study. 

The validity of the GraduB!^ Record Examination has bean under 
widespread attack recently^ Indeed, this was the only test to which stu- 
dents voiced strong objections. With this single exception their 
cooperation In taking part in the lengthy research battery was more 
than expected. In this study the GRE was not used to predict the suc- 
cess of students in graduate school, but to gain information about 
their previous acquisition of knowledge and skill. 
3. The tQckground informatwn schedule. Students were asked to complete 
a schedule providing a few pertinent facts about themselves and their 
parents. This schedule was the simplest form used in the study. Stu- 
dents provided the following mformation: (1) age, (2) sex, (3) marital 
status, (4) number of dependents, (5) ethnicity, (6) father's educa- 
tion, (7) mother's education, (8) scholarship aid, (9) previous social 
work experience, and (10) other work experience. 

Mention should he made of other sources of data that were available but 
which we decided not to make use of. Letter grades of undergraduate stu- 
dents were available; for graduate students, however, pass/fail grades 
were used. This form of grading was too gross to be used in the evaluation. 
Few students fail graduate courses at schools of social work. Neither is the 
brief statement by faculty about student performance in the classroom 
likely to be useful in ev^fluating differences between students. These sum- 
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maries lend to be overwhelmingly positive. Faculty generally are kind in 
their final assessment of students, They know that their remarks are placed 
on permanent record, and their written statements are extremely favor- 
able, f^ew critical commenJs leavened the sweet rolls they served up at the 
end of the heme^ter.. Apprnxlmaiely HO percent of the commenis were 
favorable. 

One way to control the results of an evaluation is to select measures that 
one has good reason to believe are insensitive to measuring real differ- 
ences. We suspect that pass/fail grades and fafiuliy evaluations of stu- 
dents' classroom performance are unsatisfactory measures, If we had 
chosen to Innuence the results of the study in the direction of ''no differ- 
ences'' between accelerated and traditional students, we would have pre- 
sented results based on these crude measures of student performance. 

DETAILS OF THE PANEL DESIGN 

The desSgn of any evaluative study should be determined by and must 
be closely linked to the educational program being studied. The salient 
features of this comparative study of accelerated and traditional students 
are discdssed here. 

The educational program was cyclical and phased within each cycle. The 
program began in 1968 and was completed in 1974. The cycles, phases, 
and time periods are represented in Table 2-6, For Cycle L which was used 
as a pretest, 6 students were admitted to the accelerated program. The 
number of students for Cycles II, III, and IV was respectively 14, 16, and 
26. In all, there were 62 students admitted to the four cycles. Altogether, 9 
accelerated studenis did not complete the program (see Chapter 3), Also, 
the 6 students in Cycle I were excluded from the study for reasons ex- 
plained below. In short, a total of 47 accelerated and 61 traditional stu- 
dents participated in the before-and-afler evaluation. 

The research was linked with the phases in each cycle and a panel design 
was used to study the effects of the formal educational program. In fact, 
there were four panels in the study, one for each cycle. The panels did not 
begin in the same year. Neither were they of equal size. A decision was 
made that the panel of students in the firsi cycle be dealt with somewhat 
differently from those in later cycles. 

There were only six students in the first panel. On two counts, then, 
these students were different from those in later cycles. These six students 
comprised the first group to participate in the accelerated program. As 
such, they were the objects of special attention from faculty members and 
other students. There was no practical way to disguise their identity or to 
prevent their special status. 

In addition, the size of the first panel was small. It was only half the size 
of the second panel and about one-third that of the third. Thus students 
from the first panel were doubly different. They were the first group of stu- 
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TABLfi 2*6 

Cycles and Phases of the Accelerated Program 



Descnption of PhasBs 



1 Mil 1%^- Spruiu! I'H^H 



i-all 1%H- Spring Hb^^ 



F'lrsi Vc^^r of Social 
Work Fruciicc^l970^7i 



Hull i%a-Spring 1969 
Hull i%9-Srring 1970 
SumniQr Session 197Q 
Kil! 1970^Spriny 1971 
Imtsi Vcar of Sociiil 
Work pTucticc- 197 1^72 



Juninrs Rlniittctl lo undergradu^ 
ulc hDcial wcltvirc major and 
C(;nipletc one yctir o^^^ludy. 

Seniors complele iheir under-- 
graULiait: major m *iocial welfare 
and receive the BS degree. 

AcL-eleraicd students complete 
block iield plaeemcnl and two 
methods course^^ 

Accelerated and Lruditional stu- 
dents compleie ihe requiremenis 
for graduation and receive 
masier's degree. 

Oraduuies comiikte their first 
year of proiessionul social work 
praciicc. 

Same as Above 



III, I-iil hW-Spnng 1970 Same as Above 

f-all 197i)^Spnng 1971 
Summer Session 1971 
lall 1971-Spring 1972 
Firsl VeuT ol Soci.}! 

Work Practice- 1972-^73 

IV Hall h>7{H Snnng 1971 Same as Above 

Fail P^7kSpring 1972 
Summer Session 1972 
Fall 1^>72-Spring 3^73 
Mrs! Year of Snail 
Work I*ractice-1973-74 



deniy in ihe program and ihuy were few m number at a \ mt when their 
prciience was most iikely lo evoke special aiteniion. 

These circumstances made it highly unlikely ihut they would be repre- 
senuuive of those frDni later cycles of the program. FuriheTifnore, il hardly 
seemed wiso to evaluate a program in the tirsi year of \\$ operation. The 
more sensible procedure was to postpone the formal eYaluation of the ac- 
cel^ raicd program for at leusi one year.-^ Therefore we decided lo use the 
ytudenis froni the hrsi panel as a prctesi group. The resuli^ of this group 
ure ncn included in ihe formal evaluation. These students, howver, par- 
ticipiited in all phases of the evaluation study. Infomiaticn obiajned from 
ihc pretest was used to improve the format of the final e^aiuation, 

in summary, siudenis enrolled In the accelerated and iradiiiona) pro- 
yrams were examined at the start and compleiion of their professional 
education. Accelerated students were observed for the lirsi time ai the 
suirt of their sen lor year as unciergraduates, and traditional si udenis, at the 
Stan of their first year as graduate students. Both groups '^vere observed 
uguin two years later at the point of their graduation froiti ihe schoof A 
third and Hrial observation was made after the students had completed one 
year of practice. 

The measure of learning was to be the net difference between the first 
and second observations. Thas the effectiveness of the prngniiti would be 
demonstrated by the total gains made by the students mill us any losses 
that might be registered by some, i lerben Hyman has discussed the appro- 
priLiieness of this measure: 

Dr^ritUJiinn tiiighi uuend suuli a cruciai deLHsipn on whui index is mosi ispiiroppiaie far 
o%;iluuting \hi2 eHeciivcness nf an or^.mi/ation . . . Cleafly, the devisi^iii made h a 
hdish onQ, tot individuai ^.nns urc mn enitircO into ihe ledger unless outweigh 
thL^ losses. Uui this, il should be noied, mukes the findings on effects all ihe niore 
cum palling. As there v^ere net guinn after deducting th^^ losses, there would have been 
cvun ninre uuins shown if the losses had been subtracted. 

There was no control group in this design. We were not mterestid in 
delermining the efTectiveness of one educational program coinpared with 
no program. The primary consideration was to determine whether or not 
more learning occurred in one type of educational plan thm ui another. 
Neither was there any special need to tease out the effects ffssulting from 
repeated te?^ting (practice efTects) or outside happeninp CeKtraneous 
events). It was assumed that these would be equivalent since both groups 
of students were equally subjected to them. 

The validity of the conclusions resulting from the study were 
strengthened by taking Into account the findings in the separate cycles. In 
other words* the design called for replication of the stud^/. Two replica- 
tions rather than one were called for in order to allow the €^perimental 
program to e?ipand in size. Ttie number of students entering the program 
mis expected to increase if it proved syccessfuL Therefore iiine w^s pro- 
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vided in the design for an evaluation of the program as ii is likely to oper- 
ate in the ruLure. 

Specific elemenis of the design appear in Table 2-7. In this representu- 
lion, <) suinds for Observation or Me^Liitrenieni. The subscripls stand for 
ih^ iimc of the first, second, and third (observations or measuremeriLs. X 
stands farthe stan of the stimulus— the educational and training program; 
Y nm6n for the completion of one yciir of professional practice. Tlie 
priTne (') ditTcreniiates the various c>'des of the project. 



TABLi 2-7 

B\mpUf\0d Deiign of th# Comparative Evaluation 



Pretest 


(>i 


X 


Oa 


Y 


0, 


Final Evaluaiions 




X 


0/ 


Y 


or 






X 


Of 


Y 


or 




»r 


X 


or 


Y 


or 



The cDinpl^te design for all four cycles appears in Table l-i. 

The eiemeats of the research design have now been pfaseffited. In the 
next chaplenfie study moves ahead to consider the selection of stiidants, 
certaifi of their background characleristics, and the careful efforts that 
were undertaken to obtain their cooperation in the stLidy, 
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er 3 



Students in the Study 



by 



Mariamie Welter 



Educational experiments invariably create some disequilibrium and dis- 
ruption in established academic programs. On the one hand such effects 
may pose a threat to the familiar and accepted way of proceeding; on the 
other hand they can give rise to a climate of excitement and challenge. De- 
spite the innovative stance of ihe Adelphi University School of Social 
Work, cenain disrupiive effecLs were experienced there when the experi- 
mental program was introduced in the fall of 1968. 

The coordinator of the experiment was keenly aware of these elements 
and of their likely impact on the students. Consequently, her primary 
goals were first to improve and then to stabilize their morale. Therefore 
she stressed the challenge resulting from participation in an important, 
pioneering educational adventure. This approach also was designed to 
serve as an antidote to students' resistance, anxieties, and self-doubts that 
became manifest during the initial phase of the program. This same posi- 
tive stance characterized her dealings with traditional students and the 
fieldwork supervisors who raied both accelerated and traditional students> 

In short, from the outset of the project the coordinator's efTorts were 
primarily directed toward enlisting optimum participation from both 
groups of students and from their supervisors. Before describing in some 
detail the procedures that were used to achieve this goal, a statement 
about the selection of the study population is in order. 



The following procedures were developed for the selection and admis- 
sion of students to the accelerated program. With some minor modifica- 
tions these procedures were followed throughout the duration of the proj- 
ect. 



SELECTION OF STUDENTS 
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During the second semcsier of the junior year, the cuordinaior 
described the main features of the accelerated program to all sludenis ma* 
joring in social welfare. Those interested in the program could request in- 
dividual consultation with the coordinalor, These initial sessions were 
designed to help the siudenls understand each successive step of the pro- 
gram. At the same time the coordinator explored the students' motiva' 
tion, their capacity for self-investment, and their ability to participate in a 
program calling for intensive concentration and study. Most students who 
elected to explore the program more thoroughly decided to apply for ad- 
mission. Only a few decided not to apply. 

All applicants to the accelerated program were subjected to the same cri- 
teria and admissions procedures as applicants to the graduate schooL The 
following criteria were estabiished for both types of students: 

LStuUents were expccied to have a minimal 2.5 or academic aver- 
age. (The students' overall average clustered around a B+ score.) A 
few exceptions were made when there were deficits in educational op- 
portunity or other indications suggesting that the student was capable;; 
of performing at a higher leveL 

2. Three references were required. Whenever the student had some 
prior social work experience— volunteer work, summer or part-time 
empioyment^the admissions officer recommended that at least one 
reference be related to this experience. 

3. An autobiographical statement was required. 

4. Evidence of a recent medical examination was required. 

The application material was read and judged by members of the 
school's admissions committee. Committee members selected both types 
of students. They gave special emphasis to the students' motivation, 
maturity, and academic achievement. Faculty members who carried direct 
responsibility for the accelerated program were excluded from the admis- 
sions committee in order to eliminate a potential source of bias from the 
selection process. 

With only a few exceptions, the applicants to the accelerated program 
met the admissions criteria and were accepted. Thus the accelerated slu-' 
dents essentially comprised a self-selected group. 

An increasing number of accelerated students were to be admitted in 
each of the cycles. The educational design called for 6 students to be ad- 
milted to the pretest cycle and 12 students to the second cycle. It was 
difficult to select 18 accelerated students for the third cycle because there 
were not enough candidates. 

One crucial problem was financial. Aside from the general rise in costs, 
including tuition, accelerated students had to pay tuition and fees for a 
summer program at the graduate level. In addition, the students lost the 
chance to earn money during the summer. Such earnings often paid for 
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pari of their tuition expenses. Subslantial financial assistance was needed 
for those students who could not afford to enter the program. 

As is s^iown in Table 3-1, the largest increase In the number of acceler- 
ated students was projected for the fourth cycle. Eighteen students were to 
be admitted in the third cycle and 36 in the fourth. Because the school's 
plans for a new building were not realized, and along with this, a substan- 
tially enlarged overall student enrollment, the admission of 26 accelerated 
students seemed an optimal figure for the fourth cycle. 



TAiue 3-1 

Comparison of Projectad and 
AQtual Number of Aeoelarated Students 



Cyalg 


ProjBcwd 


ActuBl 


11 


12 


14 


III 


18 


16 


IV 


36 


26 


Total 


66 


56 



For each cycle the traditional students who participated in the evalua- 
tion were selected from the entering graduate student population. The 
method of selection used was based on scientific, randomized sampling 
procedures. The selection took place within two weeks of the students' 
entrance. 

Table 3-2 shows the number of the accelerated and traditional students 
at the start of Cycles 11, III, and IV (Cycle I was the pretestO, There were 
56 accelerated and 67 traditional students in the test group. The larger 
number of traditional students was intentional It was assumed that the 
rate of attrition would be higher among them than limong accelerated stu- 
dents. 



TAiLe 3»a 

Initial Nymber of Aooaleratad 
and Traditional Studants In tha Study 



Cyc/e 


AccelBratBd 
Students 


Tmditional 
StudBnts 


1! 


lA 


16 


Ill 


16 


17 


IV 


26 


34 


Total 


56 


67 
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WITHDRAWALS AND FAILURES 



Accelerated Students 

During Cycles IL 111, and IV a totui of 56 acceleraled siudents were ac- 
cepted and agiuaily enrolled in ihc cxperimenial program- Or ihis number. 
47 (84 percent) graduuied with an MS degree; 9 accelerated siuUents (16 
perceni) did not compleie the program. Three or the students left belore 
the end of the first semester of graduate study. The other six students 
compieted the undergraduate social welfare major and received their BSW 
degree, but did not continue with graduate study. Nosiudents left the pro- 
gram during either the summer internship or the final year of graduate 
study. 

There were two main reasons for losses among acceleniied students: 
withdrawals and failures. Six students withdrew from the program because 
of com pelling personal circumstances. Two tragic exaniples were two male 
Htudenis who contracted cancer that u^as thought to be terminal Another 
male student withdrew from the program when he learned that he was to 
be called into the armed forces. 

Three other students withdrew from the program at the end of their 
senior year after having received their BSW degree. They felt the program 
made extremely heavy demands on them. Three others were counseled to 
leave the program because they failed to meet minimal standards of per- 
formance either in the field practice or in personal-professional maturity. 

Traditional Students 

A total of 67 traditional students took part in the thTee test cycles. Of 
these, 64 completed the graduate program and received an MSW degree. 
The three who left discontinued their education within the first graduate 
year. One withdrew^ because of combined financial and personal pressures. 
The other two v^ere counseled to leave because they were failing either 
academically or in their practice performance, or their personality charac- 
teristics interfered with appropriate professional involvement and effec- 
tiveness. 

Table compares withdrawals, failures, and completions of both 
groups of students tor the three lest cycles, 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 

Selected demographic characteristics of the two student groups were 
compared to establish whether or not they showed any significant differ- 
ences. Ten characteristics were selected for comparison: (1) sex, (2) age, 
(3) marital status, (4) number of dependents, (5) ethnicity, (6) father^s 
education, (7) mother's education, (8) scholarship aid, (9) previous social 
work experience, and (10) other work experience. 
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TAiLE 3-3 
Withdrawali, Failures, and Completions 
among Aoaelerated and Traditional Students 



Cycle 


Wilhdrawats 


FailUrBs 


Cempletians 




Accelerated Students 




11 


2 


1 


11 


III 


4 




12 


IV 




2 


24 


Total 


6 


3 


47 




Traditional Students 




II 


1 




15 


III 






17 


IV 




2 


32 


Total 


1 


2 


64 



Table 3-4 preHcnls a comparison of the ivvo siudenl groups for these len 
characierisiics. The difTerences beiween the two groups were not staiis- 
lically significani for 8 of the 10 characteristics. For age and other work ex- 
perience, the differences were significant at the .05 level. Clearly, the ac- 
celerated siudenis were younger. For that reason they probably had less 
opportunity to acquire other kinds of work experience. The accelerated 
students also had less previous social work experience. Here, however, the 
differences were not statistically signiflcani at the .05 level. In short, the 
two groups of students appeared lo be similar to each other in all respects 
except those related to age. 

Having identified the students in the study, let us now turn to the 
problem of obtaining their willingness to participate in the evaluation. 

SUSTAINING COOPERATION DURING THE STUDY 

One crucial aspect of the project was the collection of the research data. 
A research investigation only can be as valid as the evidence on which it is 
based. Thus the cooperation of students and supervisors in the testing pro- 
cedures was of paramount importance and calls for special recognition. 
The students were asked to participate in an extensive series of before- 
and-after tests. Also, their supervisors were asked to provide extensive 
data on the students' practice performance at three points in time. 

Students who entered the accelerated program were informed that the 
research component was an integral part of the educational project. By and 
large they accepted the testing requirements and procedures without 
reservation. In contrast, those tradiiional students seiected on a random 
basis from the total graduate student population were much less accepting 
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TAiLE 3-4 
Saleotad Damographic Charaotarlstigs 
of Aoaalaratad and Traditional Studants 



fi/fja? n/ Accelerated Traditionaf OhhSqu^r& 

LJi,L:^t.^s^ Students Students Brid Level of 



unaraaBrisiics 


N 




N 


% 


prabBbility 


Sex 












Male 


9 


19 


23 


38 


3.54 


Female 


38 


81 


38 


62 


ns 














Less than 23 


IS 


32 


4 


7 


10.26 


23-28 vears 


9 


19 


22 


36 




29 + 


23 


49 


35 


57 




Marital Status 












Single 


19 


40 


22 


36 


0.21 


Married 


23 


49 


32 


52 


ns 


Separated, Widowed, 












Divorced 


5 


11 


7 


12 




Number of Dependents^ 




54b 








None 


25 


33 


54 


0.92 


One 


7 


15 


7 


11 


ns 


Two 


7 


15 


12 


20 




Three or more 


7 


15 


9 


15 




Ethnicity 












White 


40 


85 


52 


85 


0.06 


Nonwhite 


7 


15 


9 


15 


ns 


Father s Education'^ 












0-9 


10 


22 


18 


30 


0.02 


10-11 


7 


15 


13 


21 


ns 


12 


12 


26 


12 


19 




12 + 


17 


37 


18 


30 




Mother's Education 












0-9 


11 


23 


14 


23 


0.02 


10-11 


7 


15 


10 


16 


ns 


12 


22 


47 


21 


34 




12 + 


7 


15 


16 


27 




Scholarship Aid 












Yes 


21 


45 


33 


54 


0.60 


No 


26 


55 


28 


46 


ns 


Previous Social 












Work Experience 












Less than 1 year 


27 


57 


21 


34 


2.73 


One year or more 


20 


43 


40 


66 


ns 



36 

47 



^ f AccelcratBd Traditional Cnt-SquarB 

lypesof StudBHts Stude nts and Level of 

CharacWnstiCS ^fit^~ \ N Probability 



Other Work Experience 
Less than 3 years 13 28 31 51 3,99 

Three years ox more 34 72 30 49 <,05 



NOTK: Table includes only those siudenis who participaled in all phases of 
the research program. 

Total accelerated responses equal 46 because one student failed to 

answer the question, 
^ Difference in this category due to rounding off 



of the b^h hours of testing. Many of them disliked the tests. Both groups 
particularly disliked the three-hour Graduate Record Examination, 

Supervisors used the Practice Skill Assessment Instrument (PSA!) to 
rate studenis' fieldwork performance. Before they administered the PSA! 
the supervisnrs attcnUeU an orientation meeting, which was usually held at 
the school. The purpose of the orientation was to explain all facets of the 
instrument and to ensure its uniform application, Generaiiy it took the 
supervisors Vh-2 hours to complete the PSAI form, 

Participaiion in the research required a substantial investment of time 
and effort from students and supervisors. The '^before*' series of tests had 
to be administered within the first few weeks after the traditional students 
had entered graduate school. Consequently, they had little time to build 
up a sense of participating in m significant educational experiment. Also, 
the ''after'' tests were repeated two years later, close to graduation and 
final separation when the students were thinking about completing their 
school responsibilities and planning their future careers. 

The ''one year after'' collection of data called for certain differences in 
approach, strategy, and execution. The investigators were acutely aware 
that there might be considerable attrition among students, especially when 
they were called upon to participate in two extensive testings with long 
time lapses between each test series, 

A decision was made to invest a considerable amount of time and effort 
in securing and relaining the students' cooperation. The wisdom of this 
decision was affirmed when the investigators subsequently learned about 
the lack of student cooperation encountered at San Diego and Madison, 
where similar experimental projects were being conducted. For example, 
Paul Weinberger noted in the final report on the Undergraduate Continu- 
um Project at the San Diego School of Social Work that ''because of the 
low questionnaire return rate, the original design could not be followed 
and students in the two years who differed in extent of work experience 
were combined when data analysis was done,'' He also stated that 
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^^difficulties in obtaining cooperaiion from MSW students whose help was 
solicited on numerous occasions, necessitated dispensing with the original 
study design,''^' 

Alf red Kadushin, director of the Experimental Program at the School of 
Social Work, University of Wisconsin-^Madison, also enco/uniered 
difflculties in maintaining student cooperation. After describing some of 
the steps taken in order to enhance the students' motivation to participate 
in the research tests, he reported that ''despite this preparation only 29 
students of the total graduating group of 85 showed up on the scheduled 
date." Because of the low turnout a second dale was arranged, preceded by 
the same preparatory procedures, ''On this second try we attained the 
coOperatiDn of an additional 1 6 students (amounting to 45 out of a total of 
85). , . ,The same reluctance to participation was evidenced with regard to 
other evaluation procedures not given on a group basis/' ^ 

For example, the Wisconsin study entailed a 

tyiwscripi of a tape recording of an interview CDndugted by the student which he (ihe 
student) regHfUed as representative of his work. 

Soli4:itation of this datu wus rtiade only to those students enrolled in the experimen- 
tal prograni; Thirteen 3-2 students and 2J matched control 4-2 students. The §iudent 
who submitted an interview was paid S50.00. Those received detailed instructions and 
had some four months before the material was due. Despite these incentives, only 15 
of the total of 36 solicited, submitied an interview transcript.^ 

Since the success of the investigation depended on optimal participation 
of both student groups, a major effort was made through group and in- 
dividual meetings with studenii, and through letters and telephone calls, 
to kindle, sustain, and reinforce their cooperation. The coordinator sought 
to instill in them a sense of the significant contribution they were making 
to Adelphi in particular and to professional social work education in 
general. For both student groups in each of the three cycles the same pro- 
cedures were followed. Since the investigators were successful in securing 
the cooperation of students, the procedures that they followed are set 
down in some detail. 

Each traditional student included in the sample received a personal letter in which thg 
nature and purpose of the experimerita! project was explained, as w«i» as the student*s 
riindom selection as a participant in the research investigation. In addition, several 
alterniitive dates were suggested for a meeting to be held for the purpose of further 
interpreting the project. Also slated in the letter was the need to determine a lenerally 
accepted time for tiikini the first test series- The accelerated student iroups, who 
were already familiar with the project, received a different type of letter. It welcomed 
them into the program and infornied them of plans for the initial meeting. 

Both groups of students aitended the orientation meeiinp. In most instances, two 
meetinp had to be arranged to enable all mudenis to take pari* In exceptional cases, 
students were seen individually, Participation in these meetings was of pivotal impor- 
tance. They provided the coordinator wilh a major opportunity to gerierate a genuine 
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mlcfu^i in ihu eduuitiondl uxpcnnieni t)ihcr gunls were uho sq\ for ihcse muutmgs. 
SiuUents reLxHvud positive rgcognitU)n ii\ Ihuir viuil rolu ns 'prt^viders' of rescuri^h 
dm: and mosi important ihu coordinator sought lo chlablish in them a firm sense ul 
LXJmmnmQns lo participaiing in both of the test series. 

A Similar set of pr(?ueUures was followed as graduation approuehed iintl ifie second 
day of lesiing neared. Again the main speeitic steps ineluded sending the students iet- 
tyrs lo attend a meeting, nuiknig nunierous personal and telephone Cijniaets; and 
being present at the aetual test^iaking sessions. Jn reeapture the students' interest in 
the researeh at this late hciur ealled for the sanie skills that had been efTeetively used 
at the earlier meetings. 

A total of 64 traditional siudents completed the graduate program and 
earned their MSW degree. Table 3-5 shows the number who completed 
the before-and-after tests. Only 3 of 64 traditional students, or 5 percent, 
failed to continue in the research investigation. In all, only 3 of the 111 
students In the study who completed the MSW program dropped out of 
the research investigation. This represented a high degree of student 
cooperation. This becomes even more noieworihy when it is recalled that 
the study took place during the general climate of student unrest that per- 
vaded the campus in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 



TASLf 

Test Attrition Amang Studenti 



Cycle 


AceolerBted 
Siudents at 
Time 1 


Test 
Attrition 


% 

Attrition 


Traditional 
Students at 
TIrne 1 


Test 
Attrition 


% 

Attrition 


II 


n 


0 


0 


15 


1 


7 


ill 


12 


0 


0 


17 


1 


6 


IV 


24 


0 


0 


32 


la 


3 


Total 47 


0 


0 


64 


3 


5 



^This student received a research assistantship during the second year of 
his graduate program and was given a research assignment that included 
working with the test instruments used in the experimental project. For 
this reason he had to be excluded from the ''after" test series. 



The supervisors evaluated the students' performance in fleld practice by 
making use of the Practice Skill Assessment Instrument, To obtain each 
supervisor's cooperation was as important as securing the continued 
cooperation of the students. Similar procedures were used to accomplish 
this objective as were used with students. Two meetings with supervisors 
consisted of two main parts: the first was devoted to summarizing the key 
features of the experimental program with particular focus on research ob- 
jectives and design; the second centered around a thorough explanation of 
the PSAL Sufficient time was allowed for the supervisors to examine the 
instrument and to raise questions about all aspects of it. 

Each student had three different supervisors who participated in the re- 
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search. The cducationiil dmgn required ihai each student have a different 
practice experieacea,nd henci a different supervisor each year. Thus every 
student had oie iupervisor at the "before" phase and a different super- 
visor at the "after" pliase. Al the one-year-after follow-up phase still an- 
other set of supervisors raled students' performance. 

A total of 71 siipervi.?ors farriecJ responsibility for ihe field practice 
learning throughODt the ihT«e cycles. Of these. 22 supervised more than 
one student. The number of sLudents rftiiged fronn two to six, with an aver- 
age of about three per supervisor. Thus a sizable group of supervisors was 
asked to multiply ih«ir investment by completing the PSAI several times 
over. Their full and generous coopertttion was a highly valued contribution 
to the evalualion, to the educational experitnent itself, andio the Adelphi 
School of Socia:! Worls. 

In summary, itiis chapter contains information on the way that students 
were selected for itie study. There were no significant difrerences between 
the two groups for the chaTacteristics examined, with two eKceptions: ac- 
celerated students were younger and had less work experience. Considera. 
ble effort was expended in securing the cooperation of the students and 
their supervisors. The invesligators were generally successful m this re- 
gard. Let us now «samine ihe data obtained from the students and their 
supervisors. ' 

NOTES 

I . The six studenii enrol led in Cycle I were elimlnaied from the staiislical analysis, in ac- 
cordance wilh the rcseareii design. , o 

2 Paul Weitibciger "The Unaergraduaie Coniinuum Projeei: A Final Kepon, 
mimeographed (San Diego; School of Social Work, San Diego Stale University, 1972). 

3 Alfred Kadusnin and George Keliini, "Final Report: An Innovative Pro|r«m in Social 
Work EducBtiofi, the 3-2 Progiam " mlmeogfBphed (Madison, WIs LUniversiiy of Wiseon- 
sin School of Social 'Work. \911). 

4, Ibitl. 
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Chapter 4 



Changes in Students' 
Knowledge, Values, and Skill 

by Aaron Rosenblatt 

The ^valuation of accelerated social work education conducted at the 
Adelphi University School of Social Work was designed Id answer three 
quesLions: 

KDid accelarated and tfaditional students differ in the amount of formal 
learning they acquired during their training? 

2, Did accelerated and traditional students differ in xhm practice one 
year after graduation? 

3. Were there differences in the educational backgrourdi of students 
enrolled in the accelerated program? 

IWIosi of the resources in this study were expended in answring the first 
question. Data bearing on this question are presented in thischapter. Data 
pertaining to the second and third questions are presented in ihe following 
chapter. 

Let us recall briefly certain imporlant features of the reseaich design. It 
called for a b^fore-and -after study of accelerated and tradttioTial students. In 
this way we were able to compare changes that occurred ta these two 
groups. Change scores or learning scores were obtained froni each cycle 
and for all three cycles connbined. To obtain these we subtfacied the mean 
score at the start of the study from the mean score at the end of the study. 
The difference in means was compared for accelerated and iradiuonal stu- 
denis. 
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Th€ 1-test waiues rcsulUng from ihe diEference in scores appear in the 
righi-hand colurrin of the 84 individual ublas that are located in the A?^ 
pendiK. The values in this column and tlie levels of statistical significance 
L'onstituled the core findings of this stiid^. The t-test values permitted ws 
to determirie whether or not the dilTerencc in learning between accelcr^ 
ated and iradiuorial students was statistical ly significant. (The t-test values 
preceded by a negative sign indicate that more learning occurred anfiong 
traditional studenisJ 

Some additLonal data presented in this chapter may be of special interest 
to social work educators and practitioners. The scores of accelerated and 
tradltiorial students are presented both at the start and at the completian ©f 
their social work education. Tests of signillcance were computed in order 
to show wvhether or not the differences between these scores were statis- 
tically significant either at the start or^it the completion of their social work 
education. 

A large mass of data was generated id the course of completing this 
study. Witness ihe 84 tables in the App'^tidiK, each of which contains 12 
divisions- We have given considerable tho-ught to the best form of present- 
ing these data. The problem is not easily solved. Someone once compared 
the makitig of sUitisiical tables to the niiiking of sausages. Once thi m^- 
chinefy is set up, the tables, like sausages^ can roll out endlessly. The eon- 
tent or the stuffing can vary; nonethe iess^ ihey all come out looking alike. 
Consequently even the most ardent sausage lover soon loses his appetite. 

It would have been possible, of course., to present all 84 tables in the 
body of the text. This seemed to be too niuctt to ask of any reader. Tables 
that are cast in the same form make for du]l reading. Even the specialist is 
certain to become bored. Yet a research report is not an entertainment. 
And it is obvious that we cannot write as well as Graham Green. 

We worried the prdblem for some tinna and made several false starts. 
Finaily we arriveci at the following format: we prepared 9 summary tables 
that appear at apprapnaie points in lha tcjct of this chapter. They are based 
on the tindings contained in the 84 individiial tables in the Appendix. The 
description and discussion of the flndirp in the text are based primarily ©ii 
the information contained in the sumtnary lables. There is a certain iron^ 
here: in order to simplify the presenlaiion we had to prepare 9 additional 
table.s! 

The suinniary tables include infoTmation for each of the three cycles 
and for Cycles combined. The sumcnary tables also contain data'on 
trends and diRerences in knowledge, values^ and skill. This simplified plan 
has only partially solved the problem, Reading this chapter will still make 
considerable demands upon the paticjace of the reader. 
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rOlJND/VTION KNOWLEDGE: 
INVENTQIiY OF SOCIM WORK KNOWLEDGE 

The daiu In Tablt suramaxii^c linclings Ihiat iippear ia TaWi^s 4-^1 
through 4-7 cibtaineJ from the InveHK^ry of Social) Worlc Knowledge. Thie 
inventory is ilivicleJ irio six ,sectii5nH: %'hkh CDmhined wlili ihc three cy- 
cles rtisuitud in IE coiinparisons hctM^^eii acceleraced criiJifllonal stu- 
clems. The com pari soiih iti Table 4^ A pravide two kinds of intlomalion: 
which group of smdeiiL^ learned nior^ during ihe study; and wtiether or 
not this ditterence in ieafning was slalisUcally sisniltaaL 

For 8 of the cciniparisons the mesm learning scores of tradlitjonal stu- 
dents were higher, Im ^)llicr wrUs, tlieiradilional siuilenis showetl giegter 
increment of kiiowled^ean these comi^arisoiis, For 10 oFth^i'oniparisons 
the mean learning scores of accelenKl^^cl siudents were highef. The mean 
Icurning scores traditional atudenis were higher for all ih%m cycles In 
Mistory and PhilasnptiK.and Social Wides and Issues. For llie otheirbur 
sections the scores orLicceleratecl students ^ere generally higher, Oitty4of 
the 18 difTerences reached the .05 le^^cl of slalisiical sign ill cance, AH of 
these showed the iicceleruted sui denLslearn'ed^igiTiiicanU)^ morettiun 
did the iradiiional ^ituilents. 

When Cyudes ll-IW were cambiric'd, the learning scores of acceleraled 
students were higlicr for four of the aix coniparisotis. The differ^tices in 
learning scores for three of the six .sections reached the .OS level of statisti- 
cal significance. The learning scor^^ cf iraditionul students nvere signili- 
canily higher Far the Elistory and PhfjlOksO'ph^ section, The learning of ac- 
celerated studetics was significitnll^' higher for the Fields of Sscial Work 
and the Practice ofS'oeitil Work. 

When the .seclion^ of the Inventprr of Social Work Knwlcitga WQte 
combined, the learning of the accelerated students was higher fo^r C/cles II 
and IV. For both these cycles, tjcrdiff-erences w^ere st^tasticiLliK signifi- 
cant. In additioii, vrher thescores of combined test and tlie cottibined 
cycles were compared, the ovorall l^uming score of uccelerated siudents 
was both higher and ^jttuistically si$ii iflctinl. 

The changes that wurred durinLgUhe study period can be sumnnariEed 
as follows: acceleniiicd studefixs pass^qssed Jess knowledge at the start of 
their education and gejieraily ihey la^rfted more. When tlie cycles and the 
sections of the invenic>ry were canibinedl, tlie diRcrence in learning te- 
tween uccelenited and tniditiorial siuclenls was sliitisticdjy signiflcant. 

BARRY BLACK TEST 

The data in Table sunnniarij.e \t\t jflndings itiat appear in Tables 4-8 
through 4-12. The Berrr Black Test is tliTidedinio mop'm%: the first com- 
prises the standard foTjn of the lesi and the second comprises tbe supple- 
mentary questions desigTied to reflecl (he Adelphi curriculum. 
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The siandurd form \s divided into two sections— Diagnostic and Treat- 
ment. Thus the two sections of the standard lorm and the three cycles per- 
mitted six comparisons in learning between accelefated and traditional 
students. None of these difTerences was statistically significant. For three 
nl the comparisons the accelerated students showed more learning, and 
For the remaining three the traditional students showed more learning. 
When the diagnostic and treatment learning were combined, there were 
no statistically significant diHerences. For two of the three cycles the learn- 
ing scores of the traditional students were higher. 

The two sections of the Barry Black supplementary items showed a pat- 
tern that was quite similar to that resulting from the standard form. Of the 
six comparisons in learning none of the differences was statistically signifi- 
cant. Furthermore, there was no discernibie trend favoring either acceler- 
ated or tradiiional students, Each group had higher learning scores for 
three comparisons. 

When the cycles were combined, there were no significant difTerences in 
learning. The scores of accelerated students were slightly higher on the 
treatment and general Adelphi items. The traditional students showed 
higher learning scores on the diagnostic and specific Adelphi items. In ad- 
dition, learning scores of traditional students were slightly higher f^or the 
total Barry Black Test. 

There was a slight trend for the absolute scores of accelerated students 
to be higher at the start and at the completion of training on the standard 
form of the Barry Black Test. However the absolute scores of traditional 
students were higher on the supplementary items (see Tables 4-8 through 
4-12 in the Appendix). 

In summary, there were no statistically significant difTerences in the 
learning scores of accelerated and traditional students. Also, there was no 
consistent overall trend in favor of either group as evidenced by their 
scores on the Barry Black Test, 

MEASUREMENT OF 
ATTITUDES AND RESEARCH KNOWLEDGE 

Table 4-C deals with changes in research attitudes and research knowl- 
edge as devised by Harris Goldstein. This instrument is divided into three 
parts: altitudes, attitudes and knowledge, and knowledge. The three parts 
are then added together to yield a total score. A summary of the test 
results appears in the table, 

Difierences in learning were quite small between accelerated and tradi- 
tional students for each of the three cycles. None of the difTerences was 
siatisUcally significant at the ,05 level and there was no overall trend favor- 
ing either group of stydents. The three sections of the test and the three 
cycles made possible nine comparisons in learning. For four of the nine, 
the accelerated students showed slightly higher learning scores, and for 
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ihe remaining tive. ihe iraditional students were slightly higher. 

The scores for the total test revealed essentially ihe same pattern. For 
each of the three cycles there was no statistically significant difference be- 
iween accelerated and traditional students. The learning scores of acceler- 
ated students were higher for two cycles. When the three cycles were com- 
bined and the learning scores for each part of the test examined, there was 
no significant difference between accelerated and traditional students. 

The results that appear in Tables 4-13 through 4-16 may be somew^hat 
discouraging to researchers. From the start to the completion of their 
education the learning scores of both accelerated and traditional students 
regressed slightly for the first two sections of the test. Accelerated stu- 
dents showed less and traditional students showed more regression on 
these sections. Most of the positive change occurred in the third part of 
the test dealing with knowledge. There, traditional students registered 
slightly mure learning than accelerated students. 

The combined learning scores for the three parts and for the three cycles 
showed no statistically signiflcanl difference between accelerated and tra- 
ditional students. In short, the differences between accelerated and tradi- 
tional students did not reach statistical significance for any of the cycles, 
for any of the parts of the test, or for any of the combinations of cycles and 
parts examined. 

SOCIAL WORK VALUES TEST 

The Social Work Values Test was the only one of the instruments that 
failed to show a statistically significant difierence in a positive direction be- 
tween the scores of all students from the start to the end of their education 
and training,* Before presenting the findings we will speculate on the rea- 
sons for this lack of change in values. One factor may have resulted from 
the self-selection of students who enter the profession of social work. The 
Social Work Values Test apparently is able to discriminate between the 
values of teachers and social workers.' However it may not be able to dis- 
criminate between first-year and second-year social work students.^ This 
may result from the value commitment already made by students; that is, 
students entering the profession may have already developed values that 
are quite similar to those of second-year students. 

Another possible factor worth noting is the "ceiling effect." The results 
of the test showed that the absolute scores of both first-year graduate siu- 
dents and undergraduate social welfare majors were extremely high at 
Adelphi. There are four items for each dimension of the test. Scores of 
"definitely agree" are rated 4 and "probably agree'' are rated 3, and so 
forth. The scores for each dimension may range from a low of 4 to a high 
of 16. The overall mean score of accelerated students was 13,2 for each 
dimension at the start of their education. The overall score of the tradi- 
tional students of 12,8 was also high. In other words, a ceitag effect proba= 
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bly was in operation. At the start of training the scores of students were at 
such a high level that there was comparatively little room for improve- 
ment. 

These high scores also seemed tu offer some evidence for the previous 
point — that students acquired the desired values before ih^y entered the 
professional school. Fucully ai schools of social work may wish to ponder 
the meaning of these high scores when developing curriculum goals. 

Another possible explanaiion of the low change in social work values re- 
quires further exploration. Students' val ies may be affected adversely as 
well as positively by their education and training. On the one hand, the 
values of certain students may be strengthened as a resuli of their schooU 
ing; on the other hand, some students may become somewhat jaded as 
ihey witness or are parly to certain practices in social work of which they 
do not approve. This kind of ''practice shock'' is common among those 
training for the professions. It occurs in both education and medicine 
when students enter the classroom and the hospital ward. The net effect 
may be that the changes in different directions cancel out each other. Thus 
there may have been considerable "turnover" in values thai did not ap- 
pear in the summary measure reported in the tables. 

The results of the Social Work Values Test appear in Tables 4*17 
through 4-27 in the Appendix. Tables 4-D and 4-E contain a summary of 
the results. There are 10 dimensions of the lest and three cycles, thus 
there were 30 comparisons made between accelerated and traditional stu- 
dents regarding changes in their values. None of these comparisons 
resulted in a difference of statistical signiflcance. Generally, there was lit- 
tle positive change in values. For some dimensions there was a slight 
decline in a social work value. Indeed for 3 of the 10 comparisons there 
was a decrease in the learning scores of both accelerated and traditional 
students from the start to the compleiion of their educaiion. 

When all of the dimensions were combined into one learning score for 
each cycle, the differences were not slalistically significant. For Cycle II, 
accelc.ated students showed more positive change than did traditional stu- 
dent«. For Cycle HI, the social work values of both accelerated and tradi- 
tional students showed some regression. Those of accelerated students 
were slightly greater than those of traditional students. For Cycle IV, ac- 
celerated students once again showed a regression in social work values 
while traditional students showed a very modest positive change. 

The total score for Cycles II-IV combined showed that accelerated stu- 
dents started their education with higher values than did traditional stu* 
dents (see Table 4-27), This overall difference was statistically significant 
at the ,05 level. The values of accelerated students declined slightly while 
those of traditional students increased modestly by the end of their educa- 
tion. At that point, however, accelerated students still possessed slightly 
higher values than did traditional students, but the difference was no 
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longer siatislically significanu The decline in values among acceieraied 
siudenis was modest, as was the gain of traditional students. Thus their 
values became more alike by the end of training and the differences be- 
tween them at that point were no longer statistically significant. 

In Hummary, we have speculated about but do not know why the values 
of social work students did not show change in the expected direction on 
the Social Work Values Test. Traditional students showed very modest 
gains in values, and accelerated students, very modest losses. Com- 
parisons of change in values for each of the three cycles and for all of the 
cycles combined showed no statistical difference in the values of either 
group, 

PRACTICE SKILL ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 
The Practice Skill Assessment Instrument (PSAI) is divided into five 
sections: community, agency, student, client, and casework. Supervisors 
rated students' skills at the start and at the end of the study period. Unlike 
the instrumcnt& measuring foundation knowledge and values, the PSAI 
does not have any one summary measure for all 57 items. This only can be 
obtained by averaging all of the scores. Later we will make limited use of 
such a measure. Our primary unit of discussion Is each section of the 
PSAI, and changes in practice skill are discussed (or each of the five. A 
brief overview, which appears below, may be helpful before discussing the 
findings in greater detail. 

The practice ratings for both accelerated and traditional students 
showed positive change in all items from the start to the end of their train- 
ing. Generally, more improvement was shown in the ratings of accelerated 
students. For individual items in each ^ycle these differences were rarely 
statistically significant. When the cycles were combined and the number of 
students much larger, the differences In improvement were more likely to 
be statistically significant. 

At the start of training the ratings of tradltibnal students were generally 
higher than those of accelerated students. As a summary measure, we 
computed an average of the average ratings. At the start of training it' was 
4.95 for traditional and 4.05 for accelerated students, a sizable difference. 
Furthermore, in 35 of 57 comparisons for Cycles II, III, and IV combined, 
the difference was statistically significant at the ,05 leveL Thus accelerated 
students started fieldwork at a decidedly lower level than did traditional 
students. 

By the end of training the findings were quite differeni„ By then acceler- 
ated students had caught up with traditional students. Indeed, on some 
items they had surpassed them. At the end of trainiog, for the combined 
cycles the average of the averages was 6,97 for traditional students and 
6.95 for accelerated students. The average difference for each item had 
decreased to only .02, The ratings of traditional students were higher on 27 
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of the 57 items. On 1 9 items, acrcelcraied sludenis had higher ratings. {We 
ciassified 1 1 diffefences us ties, since the means were .05 or less apart from 
each other.) In only 2 of the 57 items was the difference in rulings staiis- 
lically signitkani. On one item the rating of iradiiional sludenis was high- 
er, on the other, the rating of accelerated students was higher. 

What happened was ohsious. Both accelerated and tradiilonal students 
improved their ratings. Accelerated students-, however, showed much 
more improvement. This was true for all 57 items. Furthermore, on 24 
items when the cycles were combined, the change in ratings was siaiis- 
lically significant at the .05 leveL 

In the five summaries presenied below, we shall report the findings for 
each of the three cycles. 

Comniunity Items 

The ratings for the three cycles and four community items of the PSAI 
yielded 12 comparisons between the change scores of accelerated and tra- 
ditional students. Table 4-F shows that accelerated students registered 
greater positive change for all 1 2 comparisons, with two of the differences 
statistically signiHcanl at the .05 level. When the cycles were combined, 
accelerated sludenis showed greater positive change for all four com- 
parisons, three of which were siatislically significant. 

At the start of training, iradiiional sludenis received higher ratings on 
all of the items for each of the cycles (see Tables 4-28 through 4-31). At 
the completion of training, the ratings of accelerated students were higher 
on 7 of the 12 comparisons. The greater improvement by the accelerated 
students permitted them to close the gap between themselves and tradi- 
tional sludenis. 

In short, by the end of the study the accelerated students showed greater 
improvement on all items for all cycles. These improvements had the 
effect of cancelling out initial differences that had existed between the two 
groups. 

Agency Items 

Items 5-^11 deal with the fieldwork agency. Table 4-G contains a sum- 
mary of changes in the ratings of these items. The three cycles and seven 
agency items of the PSAI resulted in 21 comparisons between the change 
scores of accelerated and traditional students. For 17 of the 21, the ac- 
celerated students showed greater positive change than did the traditional 
students, with the differences for Items 7 and 8 statistically significant. 

When the three cycles were combined, there were 7 comparisons be- 
tween the change scores of the two groups. For each of the 7, the acceler- 
ated students showed greater positive change, with Items 7 and 8 again sta- 
tistically significant. 
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At ihe siari of the study, the raiings of iraclitional siudenis were higher 
on 19 of 21 comparisons/only 3 of which were staMsiicully signiticant (see 
TLtbles 4-32 through 4-38). By the completion of the study, differences in 
the ratings of accelerated and traditional students were minor. Only the 
difference for item 8 was siatisiicuily signiricunt. where the rating of ac^ 
celcraied students was higher (see Table 4-35). Thus the ratings of ac- 
celerated students showed marked improvement on the agency items. For 
all three cycles combined all of the change ratings were higher for ucceler- 
aied students. 

In short, acceleraied students consistently showed greater iniprovement 
on agency items than did traditional students. Generally, a comparison of 
improvement in ratings for both groups on each of the three cycles was not 
statistically significant. When the cycles were combined, on 2 of ^he 7 
items the differenees in improvement were statistically signiflcant, 
Ciearly. by the end of training there was little difference of any conse- 
quence on the agency items between accelerated and traditional students. 

Student Items 

Items 12-20 deal with the performance ratings of students in fieldwork. 
The summary of findings for these items appears in Table The nine 
stutlent items of the PS Al for each of the three cycies yielded a total of 27 
comparisons in the amount of change shown by accelerated and traditional 
students during the training period. For 23 of the 27 companions the ac- 
celerated students showed greater increments in skill ratings than did the 
traditional students, None of these differences was statistically significant. 

Only when the cycles were combined did three of the comparisons reach 
the M level of statistical significance. In each instance the improvement 
in ratings of accelerated students was larger. 

At the start of the study for the combined cycles, traditional students re- 
ceived higher ratings for seven of the nine items at the ,05 level of statisti- 
cal significance (see Tables 4-39 through 4^47). Initially their skill in these 
fieldwork items was judged as superior to that of accelerated students. At 
the end of the study, the ratings of traditional students were still higher on 
eight of the nine items. The differences in the ratings for all nine items, 
however, were no longer statistically signiflcant. 

In short, the Rndings of Items 12-20 showed a distinct trend. Acceler- 
ated students improved more than did traditional students in each of the 
cycles. Acceleraied siudents. however, started from a decidedly lower 
base By the end of their education there was no statistically signiflnant dif- 
ference between the groups although the ratings of traditional students 
tended to be higher on eight of nine items. 
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Client limm 

Items 2 1=38 deal with client items. The summary of the results for these 
items appears in Tables 4-1 and For the 18 client items, a total of 52 
comparisons were possible regarding difTerences in ratings from the start 
to the end of training for accelerated and tradirional students,'* 

Of the 52 comparisons, 49 showed higher increments in the ratings of 
accelerated students. Of the 49 higher ratings, only 4 were statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 leveL Clearly there was a strong trend for the ratings of 
acceierated students to show greater increments than for traditional stu« 
dents. In most insiances, however, the differences were not statistically 
significant. 

When the cycles ware combined, accelerated students showed greater 
increments on all 18 items, and 8 of these were statistically significant at 
the 05 level. At the start of training, the combined ratings of the cycles 
were higher for traditional students on all 18 comparisons, 14 of which 
were statistically significant. (See Tables 4-48 through 4-65.) The ratings 
of accelerated students increased more than did those of traditional stu- 
dents. Thus by the end of the training period the ratings of traditional stu- 
dents were higher on 1 1 items, only 1 of which was statistically significant. 
For the other 7 items, the ratings of accelerated students were higher. 

Casework Items 

Items 39-57 dealing with casework complete those PSAI items used in 
this study. The 19 casework items for the three cycles resulted in 55 com- 
parisons between accelerated and traditional students.^ The summary of 
the casework items appears in Tables 4-K and 4-L. 

For 51 of the 55 comparisons the change scores of accelerated students 
were higher. Only two of the differences were statistically significant at the 
.05 level. For both of these. Items 39 and 44 in Cycle IV, the improvement 
of accelerated students was higher than that of traditional students. 

When Cycles IWV were combined, the improvement in the ratings of 
accelerated students was higher on all 19 comparisons, 7 of which reached 
the .05 level of statistical significance. 

At the start of the study, for each of the 19 itemsHhe ratinp of tradi- 
tional students for Cycles IWV combined were always higher than those 
of accelerated students (see Tables 4-66 through 4-84), On 7 of these 19 
items, the differences between them were statistically significant at the 
start of training. By the end of the training period, the differences between 
accelerated and traditional students were no longer statistically significant. 
For 1 1 of the 19 comparisons at the end of training, the ratings of acceler- 
ated students were slightly higher. 
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Once again ihe same paiiern already noted in ihe preceding lables oc- 
curred, For each of the cycles the accelerated students received lower rat- 
ings at the start of training, During the course of fieldwork training their 
casework ratings rose more than those of iradiiional students. Conse- 
quently the difrerences between both groups were negligible by the end of 
training. 

In summary, this chapter contains data on changes in the students' 
foundaiion knowledge, values, knowledge of practice, and practice skills, 
These findings based on before-and-after measures constituted the core of 
the evaluation. The next chapter deals with two other kinds of data-ihe 
educational background of students and their practice skill one year after 
graduation. 

NOTES 

t I hyrcfijrc ihc resuhs oflhi^ test win not bo used In cvalUifUng the efTect ofacueleraled 
cducatUHi The (inUmgs arc presented becijuHc o! ihesr general ifiieresl to mm\ workcfrs, 

2. Henry J. Muyer nnd Donna L. McLeod, ^^A Study of the VaiucH of Social Workers," m 
Hrhavimil Sticthv /tir Smtal li tirkvrs, ed. lUlwin Thomus (New York; l-ree Press, 1967). 

3. AU'rud Kadushm, "Testing the Distrtminaiory Capabilities of u Series of Evaluation 
Measures As Applied to a Prograni fft Soeial Work Hduuation," mimeographed (Madison, 
Wis.: University of Wisconsin School ot^ Social Work, 196H). 

4. Comparisons (or Cycles II and III of Item 35 were not possible. This item deals with Ihc 
students' preparalion of the client for termination. Because the ratings were made so soon 
utter the start of lieldwork, a was not possible to rate six or more students. Findings based 
on less than six students were not reported in ihis study. Thus only 52 comparisons were re- 
ported 

5 Two cominirisons had less than six subjects, so that thrse lindings were not reported. 
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Chapter 5 

Educational Backpound and 
Practice Skill One Year After Graduation 

by Aaron Rosenblatt 

Some faculty voiced serious doubts aboui the value of accelerated pro- 
grams even before any of them were in operation. Primarily they feared 
that such programs might become unduiy '^vocational." They assumed 
that a strong liberal arts background was needed for the successful practice 
of social work. They feared undergraduate courses in social work would be 
unduly technical and that students enrolled in an accelerated program 
would be less weli-prepared in the liberal arts than were the traditional stu- 
dents. 

They felt that other possible defects of accelerated education might not 
become visibie immediately. At the point of graduation students in both 
programs might appear to be equivalent in their performance. Yet acceler- 
ated students might be less welNprepared to move ahead in their practice. 
Or a decay effect might be operating among them. In other words, the loss 
of a year of education might have a negative effect that would become ap- 
parent only at some future point. To examine these possibilities, a deci- 
sion was made to conduct a foHow-up study of accelerated and traditional 
students after they had graduated and entered practice. 

In this chapter we present data that bear upon two questions: 

1 . Were there differences in the academic and educational background of 
students enrolled in the accelerated and traditional programs? 

2. Did accelerated and traditional students differ in their practice one 
year after graduation? 
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ACADKMIC BACKGROUND 

Three measures were used to examine the academic background orstu- 
denis in ihejiccelerated and iradiiional programs: (1) scores on the Oradu- 
ate Record Hxaminatian (GRE); (2) the undergraduate Quality Point Av- 
erage (QPA); and (3) undergraduate transcripts of courses. 

Graduate Record E\ ami nation 

The GRE was selected as a useful indicator of a student's preparation 
for graduate study. The test seeks to measure a person's ''ability to read 
with comprehension, think logically, see relationships, perform basic 
mathematical operations and interpret data,''' 

Often GRE scores are used in making decisions regarding the admission 
of students to graduate schools. Recently the validity of these scores has 
been under attack because of the comparatively low scores generally 
achieved by certain ethnic minorities. The directors of the testing service 
are sensitive to such criticism and they make this statement in their de- 
fense: '^scores in the GRE, as on other tests of this kind, never completely 
represent the potential of any student. This is especially true for American 
Indian, Black. Mexican^American, and Puerto Rican students whose 
educational experience, in and out of school, has difTered significantly 
from that of the great majority of students/'' 

Many social work students were aware of the past misuse of GRE 
scores. For this reason a number of them were reluctant to participate in 
this phase of the evaluation. In general, students were most cooperative 
(see Chapter 3). Most of them agreed to sit for a full day of testing. Yet 
some were so opposed to the GRE that the researcher was asked to 
remove it from the test battery. Despite these pressures, we made a deci- 
sion to continue using the ORE. 

Because of the pressure from students, an error was made with Cycle II 
students. The accelerated students were mistakenly asked to sit for the 
GRE as seniors, before they had completed their undergraduate course 
work. Traditional students sat for the test afler having received their bac- 
calaureate degree. Consequently the scores of accelerated students in Cy- 
cle fl were not comparable and were omitted from this study. To replace 
this group, we substituted the scores of TT accelerated students who com- 
pleted their undergraduate work in 1972. The class of 1972 did not partici- 
pate in the evaluation study aside from sitting for the ORE, 

The GRE scores in Tables 5-1 and 5-2 are presented separately for men 
and women. This pjocedure is followed because the GRE norms for men 
and women are somewhat different. Usually the verbal scores of women 
and the quantitative scores of men are higher. Table 5-1 shows that for 
men the GRE scores of traditional students were considerably higher than 
those of accelerated students. This was true of both the verbal and quan- 
titative scores. The mean verbal score was 467 for accelerated students and 
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550 Inr iradiiional sludunis, u dill'urcnce of 83. The standarcl error or ihe 
mean was 32, The mean quuniitalivc score was 401 for acccluraicd siu- 
denu and 470 for iraditional students, a diflcrence of 62. 



TABLE 50 
GRE Scores for Miles 



Studentri N Verbal Pefcentife.. Quantitative PercBniilQ 

ScotQ Rank Score Rank 

Acccleralcd 11 467 39 408 15 . 

Traditional 22 550 64 470 28 

Ditrcrence HJ 62 



l he scores of the women were much closer than those of the men. Ta- 
ble 5-2 shows that the verbal score was 510 for accelerated students and 
555 for traditional students, a dlfTerence of 45 points. The quantitative 
scores were much more similar: the average score was 404Tor 'accelerated 
students and 411 for traditional students, a dilTerence of only 7 points. 



Students 

Accelerated 
Traditic)nal 

I) ill ere nee 



TABLE 5-2 

GHM Seoras far Ftmales 



41 

35 



Verbal 
Score 

510 

555 

45 



PBrcentile 
Rank 

48 
61 



QuanHtB live 
Score 

404 
411 

7 



Percentile 
Rank 

29 
31 



In short, for both men and women the verbal and quantitative scores 
were higher for iraditional students. The difTerences on the verbal test 
were si /.a hie for both males and females, and on the quantitative test, for 
males only. On the basis of the ORE scores, we must conclude that iradi- 
tional students' preparation for graduate study was superior to that of ac- 
celerated students. 

Quality Point Average 

A second measure of the students' academic background was their 
Quality Point Average (QPA). The QPA is obtained by assigning a rating 
of '^4'' to a letter grade of ''A/' a rating of ''3'' to a letter grade of ''B/' 
and so on. The number of credits for each course is multiplied by the rat- 
ing and the scores are then added together. To obtain the QPA, the total 
score is divided by the total number of credits. The results were as follows: 
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he QPA was 3.41 tor accelerated Htuclenis and 2J3 for iradilional stu- 
Jems. Thus the QPA of accelerated students was much higher than that of 
raUitional students (p <.05), These results were noi consistent mih those 
obtained from the ORE. 

There is little point in speculating at length about the reasons for this in- 
:onsistency even though it is tempting to do so. Usually a researcher has 
ew chances to indulge his fancy. Most of the time he is a drudge trying to 
:lean up a mass of data. 

The plain fact is this: data are not available that would enable us to 
:hoose between several rival explanations whose implications would be 
mibarrassing for others. Therefore we will confine ourselves to pointing 
)ut only one obvious explanation: the ORE and the QPA measure differ- 
int abilities. 

Students who earn higher grades do not necessarily acquire more infor- 
nation. In ail likelihood they are skilled in the arts of 'Mmpression man- 
gement/' Those technically accomplished in these arts may have 
jolished their skills because they are less endowed than high GRE scorers 
Aih the ''ability to think iogically and perform basic mathematical opera- 
ions and interpret data/' In a more perfect world the scores of the GRE 
nd QPA would be highly correlated. In this world, at this time, it is proba- 
iy sensible to recognize the difference between the two measures and 
lake use of both, 

Jnderpraduate Courses 

We anticipated that accelerated students would have enrolled in more 
Dcial and behavioral science courses, since to graduate as a social welfare 
lajor they had to complete a number of courses in that department. Also, 
ecause of their interest in social welfare, one would expect them lo elect 
dditional courses in the social sciences. 

The findings in Table 5-3 show little difference between accelerated and 
aditional students in the number otcourses that they had completed in 
le social and behavioral sciences. The mean number of courses was 1 1,98 
K accelerated and 12.19 for traditional students. Another way to view the 
ata is to assume that the average student completes 10 courses a year or 
0 courses in his four years of college. Then the proportion of social and 
ehavioral courses was JO for accelerated students and 31 for traditional 
udents. 

The major difference between the students was in the courses In which 
ley enrolled, not in the number. Traditional students were much more 
kely to enroll in psychology courses than accelerated students: a mean of 
57 to 3,42, Accelerated students, however, were much more likely to 
iroll in sociology and anthropology: a mean of 6, 11 to 5.05, This differ- 
ice in course selection may have renecied differences in the course re» 
iirements needed for graduation among the two groups. In our opinion. 
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TABLE 5^3 
Student Enrollment In Undergraduate 
Courses in the Social and Behavioral Solences 



Ooufse 


Accelerat&d Students ^N'^_47) 


TradiHonBl Students 


Number of 
CoursBS 


Mean 


Nurnber of 
Courses 


Mean 


I'sychology 


Uil 


3.42 


279 


4.57 


Snuinlogy 


217 


4.62 


252 


4,13 


Anihropology 


70 


1.49 


56 


0,92 




53 


L13 


80 


1,31 


Politics and 










Govern mcnt 


62 


1=32 


77 


1,26 


Toial 


563 


iK9a 


744 


12,19 



both accelerated and tradiiionai students were equally welUprepurcd as 
judged by the number of social and behavioral science courses in which 
they enrolled. No invidious comparisons were warranted about the greater 
value of psychology or sociology courses— both are valuable. 

In summary, accelerated and traditional students were somewhat difier- 
ent in their academic and educational backgrounds. For males, the GRE 
scores of iradiilonai students were decidedly higher than tUose of acceler- 
ated students. The difTerences in the GRE scores for women were less pro- 
nounced. Nonetheless, the differences ran in the same direction as did the 
scores for men. Clearly, the GRE scores of traditional students were high- 
er. The results of the GRIi, however, were not consistent with the QPA, 
since the QPA of accelerated students was considerably higher than that of 
traditional sludenls. 

Both groups of students enrolled in approximately the same number of 
courses in the social and behavioral sciences. The average accelerated stu- 
dent enrolled in \ 2M courses and the average traditional student in 12.2 
courses. The major difference was that traditional students were more 
likely to enroll in psychology courses and accelerated students in sociology 
and anthropology courses. 

The findings were clear. The interpretation, however, was not. Since the 
ffndings showed diff^erences in GRE and QPA, diff^erent interpretations of 
data were possible. In our view, the diff^erences observed in the students' 
academic and educational background were of limited importance. More 
important than the differences was the marked similarity of the students, 
which should not be discounted because we were intent on finding differ- 
ences. Specifically wo mention the following: all of the students in both 
groups were college graduates; all of them were interested in pursuing a 
course of graduate study: all of them sought training in the same profes- 
sion: and all had similar backgroarid characteristics (see Chapter 3). Dif- 
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lerences in the two groupj^ have been ideriilied. The imporianc^ of these 
differences, not their statistical significance is qiiestiDned 

PRACTICE SKILL 0^ E YEAR AFT^ 

The roi!ow-up resear<'h on ^iuc^^nis' pracifc^ pc- : r^v^ce following 
their first ycktv of work experience aji full-flefiget^uomi workers called for 
certain strategies. Each accelerated anJ iradteonoi siudeni was informed 
berorehand about the nature and purpose of the one-year-afier study. 
They were told that their future supervisors would be asked to complete a 
slightly difTerent versmn of the PS AL The students themselves were asked 
to notify the school of any change in their address. In this way they cou?'J 
be reached when the time came io secure their consent in order to contact 
their new field msiructors. Marianne Welter designed the following pro- 
cedures to obtain optimal results in the data collection: 

1 . Each fulL shortly before the completion of their first year of full-time 
work, students were sent a letter reminding them of the importance of 
the followHip. They were asked to give consent so that their current 
supervisors could be contacted. 

2. A follow-up letter was sent to students who failed to reply. Also, at- 
tempts were made to telephone them. If these attempis failed a third 
set of letters was sent out. 

3. Additional efforts were made to trace the students whose whereabouts 
was unknown. Sometimes this extra ""detective work" succeeded in 
reestablishing contact with them. 

4. After permission was received, a letter was sent to each supervisor. 
This letter was designed to enlist the supervisors' interest and 
::^ooperalion. In addition, detailed instructions were included about 
huw to complete the enclosed PSAl questionnaire. 

5. Telephone calls were made for the purpose of further motivating the 
supervisors. These calls also served to improve their understanding of 
the PSAl and to answer any questions about it. 

Despite these efforts, data on the performance of 17 students were not 
available for this last phase of the study. Table 5-4 shows that 85 percent of 
the students took part in the one-year-after study. The following reasons 
accounted for the attrition: the address of 6 students was unknown; three 
supervisors failed to return the PSAI form; and 8 students worked without 
any supervision or their supervisors were not sufficiently famiiitr with 
their practice. 

The items used to examine practice skill one year after graduation were 
somewhat different from those used in the PSAL Changes in the PSAI 
items were necessary because the students had graduated and become 
social workers. Their performance now had to be judged against that of 
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TABLE 5-4 

Reasons for Attrition in the On@-Year-After Study 


Reasons 


AcceferatGd 
StudBnts 


Tradiiiona! 
StudBnts 


Total 


Address unknnwn 


. 2 


4 


6 


Supervisnr did not 
return form 


1 


2 


3 


Luck uf practice 
supervision 


2 


6 


8 


Total 


5 


12 


17 


I'articipunls in 

one-year-^uflcr study {% 


) 89 


80 


85 



other sociul workers and the items had to reneci their change of status. In 
developing this one-year-afier instrument it was necessary to drop a few 
items and to add three new ones. In this chapter the items are grouped lo- 
gether for purposes of analysis in the same way as those comprising the 
FSAL 

Table 5-5 compares the ratings for community Items of accelerated and 
traditionally trained social workers. Only Item 2 showed a difference be- 
tween the two groups that was statistically significant. The ratings of tradi- 
tionally trained social workers however were somewhat higher for three of 
the four items. 



TABLe 5-5 
Comnnunlty Items One Year After 





students 


N 


Msan 


StandBrd 
DBviation 


t-Test 
Value 


Level ol 
Probability 


item 1 


Accelerated 


42 


6.71 


1,52 








Traditional 


43 


7T6 


1,46 


-1.6960 


ns 


Item 2 


Accelerated 


42 


7.07 


!.44 








Traditional 


44 


7J2 


1,11 


-2,2233 


<.05 


Item 3 


Accelerated 


39 


5.87 


2,33 








Traditional 


43 


5.84 


2,03 


0.1502 


n.s 


Item 4 


Accelerated 


41 


7.02 


1.56 








Traditional 


45 


7.09 


1.66 


-0,3727 


ns 



Table 5-6 campares the raiings for the seven agency items. For five of 
the seven, the ratings of traditionally trained social workers tended to be 
higher, but the differences were not large enough to be slaiistically signifl- 
cant. 
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TABLE 5-6 
Agency Itemi One Year After 







StUd&ntS 


N 




Standard 


t-Test 
Value 


Level of 
Pmbabifity 


[ ic rn 


5 


Acielcraled 


42 


lAO 


LIS 










IrudiiionLil 


45 


7.69 


1.08 


-L6299 


m 


I cm 


{) 


ALi-clurulcU 


42 


7J)l) 


L45 










Tratljtinn.il 


45 


7.40 


= 1.40 


-1.6368 


ns 


icrn 


7 


Accciuraloci 


41 


6=49 


1.66 










rtaditiofKil 


45 


6.58 


L69 


-0.3787 


ns 


icrn 


8 


Aucclcralcd 


42 


6.88 


L74 










1 radilional 


45 


7J8 


LS6 


-1.2146 


n.s 


icni 




AcuulLTatcd 


42 


7.62 


1.58 










I raditMiiial 


45 


7.44 


K47 


0.0715 


ns 


Icni 


H) 


Accel era led 


42 


7J2 


1.25 










rradiiional 


45 


7.49 


L39 


0.3660 


ns 


luiii 


1 1 


Accelerated 


42 


6.69 


L60 










rraditifjnal 


45 


7.04 


1,46 


-1.5036 


ns 



luble 5-7 compures the rating.s for the nine social worker items. None of 
the dilTerences between the two groups was statistically significant. But the 
sanie trend was evident here in the two previous tables. For eight of the 
nine items the ratings of traditionally trained social workers mn tngher 

Table 5-8 compares the ratings for the 18 client items. Only on^^^f ihese 
was statistically signiticant. Item 37. For 16 of the 18 items the ratings of 
traditionally trained social workers were higher. 

Table 5-9 compares the ratings Ibr the 15 casework items. Only one of 
these was statislieaily signilicant, Item 39. Once again, the same general 
^rend was noted. For 12 of the 15 items the ratings of traditionally trained 
workers were higher. 

I { summary the ratings of accelerated and traditionally trained social 
wofkers showed a consistent trend after they had been in practice for one 
year. For most of the items the JifTerences between the two groups were 
generally small. Rarely were they statistically significant. For example, Ta- 
bles 5-5 through 5-9 present the findings on 53 separate items. Of these, 
only 3 (Items 2, 37. 39) were statistically significant at the ,05 level. If the 
level of analysis was item-byMtem, the difference in ratings of both groups 
appeared generally insignificant. 

When the overall pattern of the items was examined, however, it was 
possible to arrive at a different view. Table 5-10 is a summary table, h con- 
tains the Average Rating of the Individual Items ( ARil) that relate to per- 
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TABLE 5-7 
Social Worker Items One Year After 









N 


Mean 




t Tq 5? f 

VbIub 


i-BVGl of 

ProbabHity 


Item 


I I 


AcLCMcraleu 


-f 4, 




1.71 










r ruiiiiinn 


45 


6.^4 


1.91 


-0.979S 


ns 


lieni 


\ 3 


Acccicrulcd 




u . y J 


1.52 










] radiliDn*=ii 


44 




1.57 


02135 


ns 






Act'cleruicd 






1.83 










] rudiUuiiul 






L72 


-0.4517 


ns 


Hem 


15 


Accelerated 


42 


6.81 


1.45 










Traditional 


45 


7.07 


1.65 


-1.0425 


ns 


Item 


U> 


Accclenited 


42 


6.52 


1.74 










rraditiunat 


43 


7.19 


1.56 


-1.9103 


ns 


Item 


17 


Aeceieratcd 


42 


5.79 


L16 










rraunional 


45 


7.07 


L36 


-1.2581 


n% 


liuni 


18 


Accelerated 


42 


lAl 


1.45 










Tradilional 


45 


7.24 


1.38 


-0.7385 




Item 


IQ 


Accelerated 


42 




L82 










Traditiunal 


45 


6.84 


1 65 


-0.5254 


ns 




20 


Accelerated 


42 


6.95 


1-53 










Traditiona' 


44 


7.32 


K27 


=-L6l70 


ns 



formance in Hve areas: community, agency, social worker, client, and 
casework. For example, the ARII for the four community items was 6.67 
for accelerated a!!d 6.90 for traditional social workers. Thus the traditional 
group was 0.23 higher. This same trend was observed for each of the other 
areas. F'or the agency items the ARII of traditional sociftl workers was 
higher, 7.26 to 73)9; the average difTerence was 0T7. The ARITs of tradi- 
tional social workers were also higher for the social worker items (7,03 to 
6.81). the client items (7.08 to 6.81), and the casework items (7,03 to 
6,79). The diiTerences for these items were respectively 0.22, 0.27, and 
f).24. I he average difference remained remarkably consi^i u from area to 
area, with a lluctuation between 0.17 and 0.27. In addiwon, the direction 
was always the same: the ARlfs of traditional social workers were always 
higher than those of accelerated. 

ir we direct our atlcniion to the general pattern rather than to the 
analysis of individual items, these small consistent difTerences between 
the two groups increase in importance. In order to carry out this kind of 
analysis we divided all of the 106 average ratings into two groups, one con- 
sisting of all average ratings above the median, and the other of all average 
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TABLE 5-8 

Client Items One Year After 







N 


Mean 


O ♦ a f'Uei U 


VbIuO 


i_QY&i of 

ProbBblltty 


llt'm T 1 
1 1 w 1 n ^ J 


**. t ' i ' { ^ 1 « ^ r i f c ( i 

.- 1 L t V » W ! b.4 I- 


42 


6.93 


1 .5(i 








1 railifn Hial 


44 


^ 32 


1 14 


~ 1 .6355 


ns 


i I L- I ! I ~ 




42 


7.05 


1.51 








I raditinnal 


44 


^.! 1 


1.22 


-1) 5852 


ns 


if 'fVl ^ 




42 




1 .M5 










42 




1 .44 


-0.9016 


ns 




, \ t Vr 5^ 1 W 1 i 1 1 V i 


42 


79 


i .75 
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ratings heiuw. The median ratmg u)V Uie 106 average ratings was 6.94, 

The fuLings urtraditiunal isucial jrs were consistently higher. Of the 
53 ratings above the median, 3^ or 70 percent were those of traditional 
social vvorkers, and only 16 or 30 percent were those of acceleraled. This 
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trend was ^irong and Ciui^Kicru and statistically signilicani (p <,0S). It 
shouki lun be os erlooked ur ignored bueausc ii did not appear in an item- 
l)y=iicni analysis of the data, 

I he problem ol interpreting the data beccinies one of considering two 
trends \V: regard to one of the quesiiuns to be answered by ihi^ study: Did 
aeeeier^'ieti and iraditiona! siuden's ddVer in their practice one year after 
gradiHa(^-n ' I he answei in . iear==the siudenis did ditler. The supervisory 
ratings ni fradiiional students svere consisicnily higher than those of ac- 
celer.iUrd, nui were in a ^tiiali mugnitudc^ Supervisors rated both groups 
on A ^ .ill Ncale and the average dirterencc was iniW 0.23. Of the 53 
n.Miis, oni; 3 were sraiistically signilicani. 



TABLE 5^10 
Summary Table, One Year After 
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Once a^ain be iacts are clear; ancl once again the data can he interpreted 
diflcrentiy, in out view the dineren^et do not r:'i^-e serious doubl about 
the salue ot" accelerated edut ;iion a a^-, -h^^^ ihe average oi^ the average 
ddlerenccN ^^ne year after gradu^^-^ ■ ^o^.h^ hiive lo be greater than 0.23 
on a 9-p.iini ^cale. 

NOTES 

1 o:/^i/r ;h 'h, ( m ' (iHl S.,ur, /*; (fhhfiuH' -U/ffiis-^iufh. I'r j - J (Princ^.(in. N,J.: 
' auuittnn.il 1 c^tinu S. I s (LC. 1 f 
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Chapter 6 

Coping with 
Feelings of Ili- ;:ity: Students' 
i:xperiences in the Accelerated Program 

hv Aaron Rosvnhlaii 

rhc mmn evaluation nf^ accclcraied cducati-n centered aruund ihc 
learning thai students had acquired during their course of study. Aside 
troni pri)vkling guaniilative data, they were uIho asked to report on iheir 
suhiecUve experiences, rhese data wcr*' qualitative in nature. Through 
.h^LUssmn^ accelerated students we learned about their major 

prf)blefiis and the vva>s m which they coped with them. This chapter is 
based on the personal account?^ orstudents-thcir tears and anxieties that 
resulted from havina parlicipaied in an eNperimentai prcigratn. 

liie tiaia !nr ihis chapter were gathered b)- tai■^! iecording group inter= 
views wwh the accelerated siutlents. \-rmi ]97U7i three cohorts were irv 
terviewed early in May. the nionth before they graduated. Each interview 
hHied one^md^a^ialf to two hours. Usuali;. the students were divided into 
uroups ot 7 or 8 to allow each student ample opportunity to pariicipaie ac= 
hselv in the mtervievs. 0\ the 47 accelerated students who graduated, 43 
participaicd in the interview^ sessltMiS. 

Siudeiii- received assurance that their eomnienis svould be anonymnus. 
i hey did Ui sccm worrietl about any breach of conlidencc. perhaps be- 
cause the\ s^ cre soon to graduate, hi addition, one must also consider that 
Hume fif theni liveil thrnogh a period ^vfv-n prnfVssnrs and administratrve 
ollicers were openly eritici/ed and ch : ctl h\ militant groups of stu- 
dents. Regardless of the reasons, thw u , was frank and open. Stu- 
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ikiiis numed nameb. They were huncsL Some evaluations ot'thc program 
and the faculty were fuvoruble; others were mn. They I'elt free to criiicize 
ecTium aspects the Adelpht Unisersity School of Social Work and the 
uwc^ilcraied program. 

There was considerable haiiier and laughler during the discussions, 
I -^e seemed lo ease any Iceiings {^ranxieiy ihut may have resulted from 
the rrank expression ui i)p\\i\on. For example, during the discussion stu- 
dents might learn for the iirsi liriic that they disagreed with one another 
.sbmi some part of the progTuni- One liked a particular course; another 
found it a complete waste of lime. In the discussion that ensued, the stu- 
dcfits often reached a eniisensus about certain experiences. They might 
di^rer on particular points, but in general they expressed considerable 
agTecmeni. 

In !he group iniervievv, Htutienis were asked to compare the accelerated 
Ami the tratiitional prngnsm. They were asked if there was any difference in 
the tw{i academic pingrams or in the twT) fieldwork programs. They were 
als( Wicked which aspects of the progratr! they liked the most and which the 
ieasr^ ^ n the cnurse of the iiTicrviews they descrihed their relationship with 
both ^iDups of students, and with classroom and tieldwork faculty. Much 
uf this chapter is based on their feelings about their preparation lor becom- 
ing social workers while they were siudenls. Toward the end of the inter- 
MCNv. ihcy were asked to nnswer ihese iwu quc^^uons: 

1 Via you feel better prepared, worse prepared, or equally prepared than 

most students in the triulitional program'^ 
2Tf you had to do ii all aver again, would you enroll in the accelerated 

program 

This chapter is divided inlo three sections. In the first, we will examine 
diflerences that became ihe basis for making invidious distinctions be- 
tween the two groups of students. In the second, we will ideniity mechan- 
isms by which the accclcnued students coped with their situation. These 
two sections contain priniurily Htuucnts wiio graL::ated in 1971 and 1972. 
Their experience was rcmarkabh^ Similar. In the third section, we will re- 
port on the experience of the 1973 gra luates, which was quite different 
from that of earlier graduate:., Wc also will suggest explanations that may 
accoiiin for these dilTerences. 

BECOMING OUTSIDERS 

Accelerated students used tiaditional students as a positive reference 
group for making judgments about themselves. Traditional students were 
the dominant group. The Iraditional two-year program wuri iegiiimated by 
pruetice. usage, and the Council on Social Work Education, Accelerated 
students had to arrive at .sonie definilion of themselves in reference to the 
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ways they UiflLTcd from the iluniinant group. 

Accelerated suidents lacked an objective measure by which lo deter- 
mine wheiher or not their performance was equal, inferior, or superior to 
that of mem iradrtional students. Since the data in previous chapters of this 
study were not available to them, they had to form a judgment about their 
performance. 

Ckncrally, the Hr^>^ two cohorls of acceleraied siudenls feh that tradi- 
tional studeniH had received a ^^prefcrable'' type of training. The social 
position of traditional students was more secure, and most accelerated stu- 
dents viewed themselves as inferior during the earlier phases of the pro- 
gram. 

Ditrerences between groups in a competitive society rarely remain at a 
descriptive leveL Interested parties generally transform these into in- 
vidious comparisons. As accelerated students becimie aware of ditrerences 
m their education and training they quickly developed a perspective that 
put them at a disadvantage. They became the ''deprived'' and the tradi- 
tional students, the ''aflludni/' 

Accelerated students fe; their ''second-ciass'' status most keenly while 
they were seniors in the undergraduate social welfare program. Everyone 
referred to them as "experimentar' students. They thought of themselves 
in this way. Consequently, they had reason to doubt that their education 
was equal to that of regular'' students enrolled in the traditional two-year 
program. 

By the end of the program their thinking had changed. Most came lo 
think of themselves as equally competent. Indeed, a few developed a 
belief that ihei^ education was superior. If granted a second opportunity, 
all said that they would again choose to enter the accelerated program. 

We have examined the process by which accelerated students catiie to 
viesv themselves as outsiders. Below w^ identify the referents they in- 
voked in arriving at this perspective. 

CI ass and Field Instruction 

Accelerated students spent less time in their (leld placements as seniors 
thari traditional students did as [irst-year students- The accelerated stu- 
dents feh deprived. One day a week in the field was ''totally inadequate.'" 
There was not '^enough continuily^' in their cases. Too much happened 
during the rest of the week when they were away ^Yom the agency. Also, 
uccelerated students felt that they ''did not :uiO ):he placement,'' since it 
was designed for tradidonal students who spent mo. e time in the field, and 
field instruction was geared to their needs. 

ProbletTis in fie Id work carried over into the classroom. To complete 
some classroom assignments students hc"? required to report on their ex^ 
pericnce with clients, A number of accelerated students had difficulty in 
writing these papers. Because of their limited fieldwork they lacked suit- 
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able cases and cuniplainctl abtuii a 'Mack of integration'' between class and 
lield insiructiun. 

Lastly, some accelerated students assumed that their instruction in un- 
dergraduate courses was in some way inferior. They would have preferred 
to sit in the graduate classes with iruditional stuc'ents. Only undergradu- 
ales were enrolled in those courses that were part of the undergraduate 
curriculuni. They felt that tradi' jnul students learned more in graduate 
courses. Thus some accelerated studtnis thought ihey ^Mucked as many 
concepts'' as iraditional students were acquiring^ So in both the field and 
chissrooni, accelerated siudeius felt they were learning less. 

Agu and Experience 

Most accelerated students werv* \ sMnH/^T than traditional students. Age. 
m itselt , IS not always a disadvLrit^ij Bui in ihis instance age was coupled 
wuh uiexperience. Many of th- 'r aiiLonnl siudents had worked in sociai 
ucirarc agencies before enteri ^jrac^' j school. The accelerated stu- 
dents equated greater experience wur greater knowledge. They failed to 
recogni/.c that scmie traditional siudents might experience difflculty be- 
cause they had acquired the wrong kind of knowledge. Thai is, they might 
have iearned techniques and procedures that were considered appropriate 
m pubHc welfare but not approved by social work faculty. Acceierated stu- 
dents seemed unaware that such students would have the difficult task of 
unlearning the "knowledge" they had gained through their earlier ex- 
perience. 

Accelerated students felt their lack of experience keenly. They consid- 
ered ihemselves doubly at a disadvantage. Firstly, those more experienced 
wca precisely the ones receiving more He Id work experience. Secondly, 
Ik'lusvurk in their senior year was restricted to one day a week, Conse- 
quently, accelerated siudents assumed that they ''were falling further 
behind/' They feared that they would never be able to ''absorb everything 
thai I hey needed/' 

Sociul Position m the School 

Sometimes - eelings of Inferiority w^ere confirmed by traditional students 
and facu ty. Many traditional students seemed to resent the accelerated 
group. In one social policy seminar this question was discussed: Should the 
school be pushing accelerated students through its program so quickly? 

Some faculty openl; expressed doubts about the accelerated program, 
One member questioned whether awcck^ruted students were as well pre- 
pared as traditional students. Another reDortedly made '*snidc remarks'' 
about the accelerated program. The^'undcrlyirig message," as decoded by 
accelerated students, was ihal they were *'too young to know anything.'' 
When accelerated students performed well, faculty members seymed sur- 
prised. The students learned firm some faculty that they were ''moving at 
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a slower pace/' U was cold comrori lo hear thai *'they wuuid make it up'' 
durmg the summer. 

One student became quite anxious when u faculiy member discussed 
her inexperience and lack of preparation^ The faculty member told the stu- 
dent that she was "being damaged" by trying to remam in the program. 
}=nr a uinc this student considered drupping out or the program. 

Sam. of the 1972 graduates likened ^hem^elves lo members of a 
minoniy ^roup: "We didn't feel included. We wanted to be part of '^nat 
\v;is going on, but no one was interested in including us/' 'if I warned to 
be included in an activity," one accelerated student noted, had to force 
my way m/' Another lid: ^'We were nut even allowed to ride in the back 
of the bus." A thud c^nimented: ''No one spoke to me at orientatirn. If I 
opened my mouth, they all froze me oui/' 

Here is anniher illusifiilion of the studenis' feelings of marginallty in 
the social structure of the school: ''Every class had a student representa- 
tive to the sequences, I never knew one exisied. How did you become a 
representative * No one told me. I didn't know what wa^ (;Qing on. I wasnl 
asked. ! wasn't involved. 1 h hI lo learn on my own/' 

Accelerated students were singled out in another way. The school used 
different procedures in evaluating students. Acceieraied students received 
letter grades, but the traditional students received pass-fail grades since 
they were m graduate schooL When faculty forgot about this distinction, 
accelerated students had to remind them. At the library desk, accelerated 
students also received unfavonsble treatment. They were seniors, not 
graduate students. Thus they had fewer library privileges. Also even 
though they were seniors, they did not fit easily into the student associa- 
tion, vvhere most of the members were Iraditional students. All of this was 
disheartening. Accelerated students felt that they were ''undergraduates 
and yet not undergraduates/' that they were ''graduate students and yet 
not graduate students.'' 

The status of experimental student seemed to follow them like an un- 
welcome odor. They thought nf thcrnselves as outsiders. They wanted the 
full rights and privileges of ^ratuiate students, yet they had to do without 
these while they were btvio*-s ?he undergraduate program. By the time 
tney received their baaw,aiM- '^i, ihey fell themselves inferior to tradi- 
tional students. A year late-: , v lue end of their graduate studies, the gap 
had narrowed. Indeed, it seemed to have disappeared. The next section 
identifies the mechanistTis used in overcoming the presumed deficits of 
the ''experimental" program. 

BECOMrNG INSIDERS-- 
HEIGHTENED MOTIVATION TO LEARN 

Accelerated students suffered from feelings of being second best. This, 
however, proved to be an advantage to them. Because ihcy felt Uioy know 
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less, they (cH ihc nccti to work harder. Because of our tuelings of inade- 
quacy/' said one siuuenl, ^Hve did a loi more reading than second^year 
students= We did a lui more work on our own/' In this way acceleraied stu- 
dcnis believed they were able to catch up and become familiar with the 
language and enncept> that traditional students appeared to use so confi- 
denti). 

Acceleraied students also made great demands on their tieldwork in- 
structors. They '^pushed harder" and ^^worked harder'' than did tradi^ 
honal siudenis. Besides irymu to caich up. some students had another rea- 
son ior pushing so hard. As one expressed it; '^being m an experiment, 1 
ieit i had lo make the grade= I was being tested/' in this instance it ap- 
peared a^ if the research ilscll may have spurred them on to grealer eflbrt. 

Xnuthcr reported thai acceleraied students were able '^lu invest our^ 
sehes more'' in studying, '^We are more questioning, not always knowing, 
ihcrc IS nn vested murest in bemg perfect because we were not perfect 
icH S(i king/' 

This preference U.n their once despised status wil! be noted again al a 
later point Here we see that being second besi need not be a permanent 
status. Position is based nn achievement. If^onc recognizes one's disad- 
vantages, one can mount a campaign to trvw^o 'overcome Ihem. Further- 
mtjre, once f)ne succeeds in overcpmyig the. tlisadvantages, he is 
strengthened by the ordeal that he ha^ passed through on the journey to 
parity. Being second besi, trying harder, leads to the possibility of one day 
surpassing those who are presently number one. The summer program 
proved to be an ordeai to the accelerated students. Meeting its heavy de- 
mands helped make iheni feel as competent as traditional students. 

HEi(iHTKNKl) DKMANDS OF THE SI MMER PROGRAM 

Rites oi" passage are a well-knou ii mechanism that serve to mark the 
transition from one status to another. Often the change is ortieially recog- 
iii/ed after the mitiate has undergon-? ..n ordeal successfully. Compleiion 
of the trial symhoiically marks the move from one status to another. A la- 
tent function of the summer program was lo serve this purpose for the ac- 
telerated students J 

A manifest funciifin, of course, was to provide an equivalent experience 
to the first-year lieldwork program of traditional sludenis. But the summer 
took on special meaning for them. Accelerated students who had pre- 
viously passed through the summer program warned the next cycle of slu- 
dents: ''Wail 'til the summer/' Some of the students anticipated the start 
of the long-desired, intensive lieldwork experience with trepidation, One 
worned about lacking the background nccc\ssary to work four days a week. 

The etVects of th^- summer program were viewed by students us follows: 

rhc nKiiurity of grovung thui 1 iluj shus during Ihc Humnicf I wouldtvi huvg us much 
conhUctitc in m)>c!! vKiihou! (he ^Lininier . . . Vnu kgpt gtMng . , Jt wlss loo intense. 
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>..!!:,/ t;; .-p ■! '.^fli' A.^, i; i;Uv; ■! ini_ Mv^ ,ifut uh,i! i ^nuid ! rc>i!l/td 

Ihu siudcnis ucr- v.dUn.; o aLknawleUge ihal uf'ter m;., summer, gaps 
-nil rcnijinud in U;. ir cduL.sMan But this did not dcirai:' ^'^m the value of 
t'l. sum flier 'd*ufrnap^ | shuiuUI knoH much mure than I d - Bui after the 
-umnier ^^c kne^^ whut li ksh^ all ahnui. Oihcr siiide^^ ' doing any 

niure than we du/^ Sak! am t hjr relieved siudeiil: ' i .; ^ mi;, r I really 
siaricd u> lecl i hcluntoJ sn^iii^uhere and 1 was ^ rv. wjy sum where/' 

awari;nkss or cnAS<aNc; ^rATi 

'['he ^tudenis vvimtw^l lo bcamic rui!=i1edged gr.ii n s* snu.enis. They 
wanted tri sLieceed in llieir training. Additional siruciLiral meehanisms, 
both [nrma! and inrornuil, liclped them rcali/e nnt only that change was 
possible but thaf it was actually (tccurrinii. 

One simple, ullieial aet held considerable meaning Ibr the students: 
nouce ot iheir fiirnud adnii^iSion iu graduate sehcn)!. As seniurr^, they had 
cnmplamed ab(au nai kiioMang il^ they ^ere undergraduaie or graduate 
students Alter niaiucatiuii of their admissitin, they registered as graduate 
students. They knew ihey wer^j un their uuy, 

I he second ctfhnrt nf students benehd^ed froni their informal mecling 
wiihsiudents trom the previous ef)hort. The latter served as a posiiive ref- 
erence yroup. fheir existence pr{jved that it w^is possibie to eomplelc the 
program. Furtherniore. graduates of the acceleraied program found jobs as 
social workers. Their success ms viewed as proof by the next group that 
the prtJgrani uas accomplishing its goals. 

Members of the seccmd cohnrt %vc ;e avcare of the eomforv they derived 
from the previous cohort . "\i was a - e feeiiny lo see oa- t students work- 
nig ai the same agency and lo knir^ ui ' thu progran. . ^uld work." They 
talked lu dieir predecessi^rs und le^'^v d ir-aii ihem. ^ihev were visible, 
welcome conlirmalMfn Ihal ihc prograo: w;- . ''re:dly working/' 

The accelerated studenas ahci recrjgr-v.ed changes in ihemselves when, 
a^ seconcUyear sludents, they came to have dealings with first-year stu- 
denls. In these encfauiiers ihey reuli/ud tfiut they tlietnselves were ''more 
advanced/' A few accelerated stuJcnis %verc given re ; )n-.ibility I'or 
orienting entering IksL-yeur ^^iiidents. 'Iliisduty also helped confirm their 
status as bona tide second ^yeur sludents. 
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f,Ki:A Ii;R iM ERAC I ION WITH 1 RADITIUNAL STL f)KM S 

Acwcieraied students iniUaliy Ucvelupcd unreAl^Uw^ cxpeLtaiions aboui 
I he onipcicncc of tradition li students. Typically tney voiced such cxpec- 
i;Ui'>n- a> thc^c' ''Ihuv'ru lop nulwh and i\h:\ arc gtJtng to kiuyw it all" 
Jhc\ ^'havu read all ihc ht)i^ls j;\J jre a^Mc l-- i^'>iuvtuiia!i/c like mad." 
'Tn therapy the> ^^nu! J knuu uhai to do/^ 

CiraduaiU. T^vuicrateii siudeiii^ gained a nu>re bahincvjd vic^^ (jF tradi- 
ii- )n ' p/ai 1 h*s dc\eiupn-ent \saH haHiened by their com dele inicgra- 
'\\\ %-iliiiunal sludents in class und helduDrk durntg ihe sueoiiu year, 
l^y Ij.jr^^^n^: more ahtml traditional sludents, they began t . viess^ ihem- 
NeKes loare positively 

\ Oi cxaiDpie, ihe;* icafOed thai ( Tttiln h ifia; ^lLide^H^ ai>o lei* mnueuuaLe 
ai (inies even thniigh they ^dooked so eonhdeni/^ Aecelerated sludcnis 
nnw had inereased i{p[M>ri iniiiies lo spend more linic wiih traditional slu- 
ilenis 1 hey lalked to Uieni ahcmt their cases, iheir class work, and Lheir 
held work placements. From diese discussions Uiey ''began tinding out 
that diey uere human/' One siudenl concluded: "As we discussed our 
case^ I came In reah/e thai tiiey really didn't know as much as 1 had given 
(hcni credn for knovving. They alsca had problems.'' Another .siudcni re- 
ported that he suddenly reali/ed that everybody was eneciunlcring some 
I llicuiiy Said another: 'in the lield we were all on the same Icvch I was 
domg the same amouiu Vii work and doing it us well/' 

Some accelerated students applied the social work skills thai they had re- 
ccMith' acquired in analyzing the sialenients of tradiUunal student^i, ^'My 
pr(Tessors tauyhi me too much, %\y diugnostic skills are good, I began to 
recfigni/c their kicks." .Another boldly interpreted the molivaiion ac- 
eounitng lor the hehavu^r of his ^^betters/' didoT feel accepted by sec= 
(md-year students. Some of them kuighed at experimental students be- 
cause they were going through the program in one year. They hive cun- 
tempi lor people uho eotnc to the schiKij with ex[ierience and gCi y redi^ tor 
one year of training.'' 

hi (5ther words, aeceleraied students began to question the ba^^s ?^>f the 
traditional students' feelings of" superiority, instead of givuig rc-dv 
taoce to th.nr osvn inferic^r :^iatus, as they once had, they were nowse^iiv tu. 
i\) accuunt rn' he traditional studenis' need to led superior. 

Increased fanuliarity sometimes bred contempt. Sitting in the same 
tTissrofjm, accelerated students listened 'do the dumb questions they 
[tradiHfuiai studenis| ask. When you lisien to them, you know they canT 
help a elieni/' In the classroom, aceeleratod students also had an oppor- 
tunity to learn t/at "they knew more than some of them. Wc got a t'eeiing 
iil how much they didnT kn(.>w.- 1 hey didnT know any ni£)re than we do/' 
One student was pleased to hear that sotTie traditional students had trou* 
bie completing certain papers. He hiniscdf had not experienced any 
diflkuliy in conipletitig the assignments. AOer talking to them aboui iheir 
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iroubie^? he learned ^'how shaliuw their thinKm^ \vus/' 

Clearly, during their tinal year, th« iiccelerLilecl stud^iiis u-ere ready lu 
right the baiar^ce with tradiiional students, ionie of the ^^bove qiiDtuLims 
^how thai they did so with a vengeuiice. Perh^^pd (hew pwerreacied. None- 
theless, the net etleei was obviou:^: increased eMp(>surf to traditional i^tu- 
denK iicipeU to dimmish lechng^ tsi iiilcrior ii;y maijni the accelerati^d 
group, 

SOOAL SUPPORT AND GROUP SOLrDABITV 

H(iw vve think about ourselves is in part dieter mined how others think 
()( us. Man is not an ishmd. Tlicrefnre it is jmporEanc to consider the 
response oi students, heldwork LUid dassrncOT inhtruct c^rs, and others 
v^hum acceie rated students saw frequently. 

A positive evaluation by a '^?>ignilicant other'" lieipcd accelerated siu- 
dents have more fauh in themseives. VVhen orae .s^iiLileni ^ipoke aboul feel- 
ing inadequate as a worker, her supervisor puiniecl ou-l that a//studerits 
leei that way, At first an accelerdled studeni cnight ihml that traditional 
students knew what they were doiiigaill ^he lime; ^Vi?n[:p^lly ihey learned 
Irom others that all students siifler froin the stma probiems, 

(.)ne student reported the efleci nf a supervisor compli iiienting her on 
satislactnriiy dischargmg her Heldworlc respc^nf^ibilrtjeR The student 
"began to reah/e that she was relalini diirerefiti}/ ip clients/' She felt 
niore ennifurtabit: with them. She mis "^'not doi5i$ InLSli lECljve stuff any- 
more,'' 

Another recalled the strength she tiad gained from j. dloctors positive 
evaluation of her work. The doctor loldficr: hnpt ycm mn work with me 
ail of the time. You're one of the best ,§Dctal workejs here, After that ^h^ 
student ihought to herself; 'T must be doing soiiiclliini fright.'' She also 
began to recognize thai she ''could do the job."' 

Some of the siudenis also gained support fr^tn a iiuirii her of faculiy 
niembers, both class and fickK who ''were liivesiecj in ite program/' They 
wanted it to succeed, ''liither consciously or m^mi>c\irm\':^ they tried to 
enrich the students' experienije/' One ^tudeiiL hmS been uncertain about 
finishing the program. However, supix^ri from her ittlwht&r yticl suijervisor 
enabj jd her to remain and finish her sdidies, 

Si) Wu we have discussed the suppori from prafessioiMl workers. Stu- 
dent supprirt w-is also exlrcmcly valuLibla Meiit ioii vas irndt earlier of the 
comfort accelerated students derived frcHti their jTrcdecesstprs. Accelerated 
students also drew support from oiie iinoiher. l\wy ilMlloped close ties 
aniung Ihgnisclvcs, 'AVe becanie u group, a cliqu.c," ''^Wc developed a 
c I (?se i dc n t i t ] ca t i u n , ci use r t han wi i li o i ■ e e ]sc. " It ved i h rough 
somethin^c Even though we might nol be best friciiils, Ihere is a warnth 
among us w 'i^out feeling that we have lo be best friend^.'' 

The student believed that this closeness wm BpecSal, fl was dilTererit 
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from the usual closeness some studenis have for one another. It resulted 
hi pari from feeling exciuded from trc ,^iuOjni body. Sharing ihiri cx- 
perKmce drew them closer. At le-^ u ■hey had Qoch other— which was more 
than some iradiiional students hud. A loi oi^ Utddii'wml] students had no 
gr Du ps 1 0 be pa rl 0 f. The y we re i n d 1 v i d un I . W e ere a 1 r?t 1 ess hin e 1 y than 
Lite oihcr siiidcnt-S. We had each uiher/' 

Friends, of course, arc no subsutute for t'eelisig cpnildeni about one's 
ubiUty. Konelheless, ihe solldiirily of ihe iitJUp and ihe support they re- 
ccivcil from other students undoubtediy t^nabtcd theni lo release feelings, 
□r tension. This relief helped ihem lo expend t^ati on the main task of 
cpmpleiing their education and becoinn^g ^□cia! sworNcfs. 

COMPENSATORY FEELIMiS OF SUPERIORITY 

As uiuiergfaduutes. the accelerated sludenls liad felt thai their prepara- 
t ion wus mterior to that of traditional siudenis. Ai the point of graduation 
llu^y had come to believe their preparation was least equaf Indeed soine 
Licceleraied students were prepared to argue that their preparation wa_s 
superior, bec4iuse there was much greater contiiiuitv^ between undergradU" 
iilij and graJuaie school Much of the knowledge iii-<|Ut red in undergradu^ 
ai^ school was still "fresh in their minds/' This was noi the case with 
nuiiiy iradiiional siudents. Faculty often had to repeal inrorniation for tra- 
ditional students. Sonne had never learnec' Oihers hiidlong since forgot- 
teti what they once knew. 

In lime, ycceleraled students began to recognize thai they were nai 
deprived In one critical aspect. In their view, \ht undergraduate academic 
pr-i^^ram in social welfare had certain special nierits, siiiCe it was designed 
U) provide ihem with a rich background for milmnc^ inio the social work 
prorcssion, Traditional students, in contrast^ had inajorsd in a variety of 
undargraduate programs. Consoquently, some accelerated studenls 
arguad that their academic preparation "wm belter 

/Scct:ierui^d students also fell better prepared because of the great de- 
niiiTids made upon lhani. Thcv spoke of namerotis deacllinesund increased 
workloads — '*all those crises'' that had to be overcania. Also, the rigors of 
tii€ burnmer pfogram added to their special prciwaiion. 

Accelerated students began to reconsider the weight that should be 
give,!:! to the more extensive experience of (lieir riviils. At the point of 
gffeiduiition, previous work experience secnned mmh km important. The 
eiiriicf high evaluation slemmed from a f»wriod w^hen accelerated students 
hiKl been soCial work virgins, filled with desire byl without field 

in 1971 and 1972, graduates did not jn^ike a stfong case for their 
superiority. Rather they seemed to be idflfrtiingii ri$iit to feel just as capa- 
ble as traditional studenis. They had moved a long distance from the time 
they were frightened seniors. They had thrown off mtly feelings of being 
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suC£)nd<Uiss siudeius. us well as iheir tloubts nboui ihe program unci their 
competence as pr:ictitit)ners. 

THE 1973 GRADUATES 

The experience of ihe 1973 graduaies (Cycle IV) differed from ihaa of 
euriier cycles. These studenis did noi recall being overwhelmed by anx- 
iety. On ihccunirary, they were rather scll'-assured, Aller having listened 
t() the woes of three previous groups, we were surprised to interview a 
group of accelerated students w;hD were rather bUwe about the prospect of 
completing their education in five years instead oi six. 

These students reported normal rather than excessive feelings of anx- 
iety. Only a rare person can sail ihrough a graduate school wMihout ex- 
periencing periods of doubt, uncertainty, pain, or fright, It was I'rom this 
perspective thai most of the 1973 graduates discussed their experience in 
ihc accuKialed program. In the remaindei of this section we will try to ac- 
cnunt for the ditfercnl perspective of the final group in this study. We can 
only speculate about the reasons accounting for their view. That ihieir 
perspective was ditfereni wus not known until the final group of students 
was interviewed. At that point we presented the problem to the 1973 grad- 
uates and asked for their thoughts. 

The increase in absolute numbers of accelerated students may have 
made students in this group feel more secure. When the program first 
began, there were only 6 students. In the next two years there were about a 
do/en. In 1973 the number increased to 24, We suggest thai both the ab- 
solute and relative number of siudenis in a special program can affect the 
level of anxiety they experience. By 1973 the i^ccclerated students had be- 
come a substantial minority. Altogether, they constituted approximately 
25 percent of the 1973 gruduating class. Behind them was the class of 
1974, another substantial group. 

At the same time that the program was growing larger it was also becom- 
ing more generally accepted. The 1 973 group was following an educalional 
track that had become clearly demarcated. They were not educational 
pioneers. Their anxious predecessors had blazed the trail. When they en- 
tered the program three other groups had completed the course stic- 
cessfuily. 

In time, the acceptance of the program became more widespread. A pro- 
gram that is five years old k no longer a ny-by-night operation. Its oppo- 
nents know that it will not wither away. The 1 973 graduates benefited from 
the general acceptance and firmer establishment of the accelerated pro- 
gram. They were part of a growing, flourishing program. They had reason 
to be proud of their siaUis as acceieraled students. 

These students, more than those from previous cycles, felt themselves 
to be superior. They fell lhat they had survived a careful selective process. 
The benefits of the program were obvious— a shorter, less^expenslve 
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educution. They were proud to have buen Neiected. Perhups lor this recssfm 
the 1973 group uas the first one to Ibrmait^^e their status by deveioping irn 
ofgani/aiion comprised only of accelerated students. They held fo/rniyl 
meciings, collected dues, and planned panies for the members. Previous 
groups hud pru%'ided considerable support to one another. Noneonhese, 
however, had develnped a formal structure. This niovemenl may disap- 
pear in future cycles if the accelerated program .should become un integral 
part of the school and less Importanec is attached to being an accelerai.i;'d 
student. 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter shows the importance of locjking at results of a program 
ihal span more than a single year. One might have inferred from the ex- 
perience of the first three cycles that studenis from future cycles would 
ctJiiiinue tn think of themselves as second-class citizens^ In retrospect, one 
can, detect early signs that were indicative of the accelerated si yd en is' 
growing feeling of aLcepnince aind strength. A few studenls in previous cy- 
cles had talked of their superioriiy. Bui their stance appeared to be dofen- 
sive= Also, these suidents showed a strong ^,*oup sdcntificaiion with sach 
other. They seemed to huddle together for warmth and protection. NVe 
certainly v^ould not have predicted the reacti{>n of the 1973 group on ihe 
basis of inierviews with the first three. 

Studenls in future cycles may have reactions simiiar lo those of 1973 as 
the program develops and the resuUs of this evaluation are made known to 
the Adelphi community, Possibly, die soiidarity among accelerated stu- 
dents may diminish should the program becDme increasingly popular. 
Then they might compete rtercely with one another for openings. The 
anirriosiiies engendered might remain long after students have entered the 
program. Acceleruted studenls may come to itiiiik of themselves as a thor- 
oughly elite group. If so, they may shun contacts with students in the tradi- 
tion a! program. 

The general point is that the accelerated program is changing and so is 
the Adelphi University School of Social Work. This quali^i^Uve study ilius- 
irates the response of students to a changing milieu. We make no effort to 
predict future directions of change. This much, however, can be said with 
some certainty about the past experience of accelerated students: they met 
the challenge resulting from their special social status. Av first they felt in- 
ferior. They had doubts about ^^cccle rated education. But they proceeded 
to develop supporls that helped them get on with the task at hand -^obtain- 
ing a social work education ihai prepared them for practice. As objective 
conditions, change, the students' responses will undoubledly change as 
well. 

NOTE 

j.The sunimcr program made heavy lieniHfKls upon. studenls, Tliey spent Umr days a 
wcuk Ml a neld phiajnicnt During ihc session they al<io enrolled in Iwo coursas. 

Aliogciher ihuy cf?niple(yd 14 hours of crudiu including hours of tkldwcjrk. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

by Aaron Rosenbtan 

Social workers have losng deb^aied the pros antf mm of compleling tfee 
masner's degree in one year instead of two. For many years no conmelllni 
evidence was avaiiaWe to support a ctvange. Consequently, ite safti\, more 
conservaiive position was accepted officially fey Comfnission on Ac- 
creditation of iht Counciil on Sccirf Work Ediycaiion. In 1968, however, 
ihe conimission modified its poriiicrii and granted authority to experiment 
oyrside of standards;. Conseqratly, programs ^of accelerated education 
wem carried out at Adelphi 'Uriiiversity, the University of Wiscon- 
sin^Madison, and San Diego Siiatie College. The Sodal Work Training 
Branch the National Inistitute of UmM Health .^cognized t^s slgnifi^ 
mnm o^ Vm breakthrough and awardM research and iralwng granis to the 
three schools stoi that an evaiuatiom of each program- fiiould be condEcted, 
A different educational design was put Into operation at each df the 
schools. In addition, a differeot rcsiearch desigit was used to evyyate Wie 
results of each program. With the com^ ilarion of the Adelf hi study iho. 
results of a/ich of these programs are mow a;vailabie. Those inlerestrf in 
exammitig Ihe program and study it Sart Diego and Wisconsin shouM mn- 
suit Weinberger' and Kadushin aBdi Kelliog.^ 

Tfie ^^^TOatioinal progfarft tte was adopted an Adeiphi is -described m 
delaii in, Chapter L Essentiailly Si provM es stydrats imifested m Gfelaining 
the mssf er's degree in mm\ work 'wi'tii mn opp©rtunity to accelerate their 
pmfessioTial. education, As.^iflnderf raduiate stu^tots they can elect to major 
in '.social welfare. Jftliey doiso, seme coufsesusuaily available only to grid- 
liaite stodents wiH be open to thOT.. Dtariing sthis pefiod they can also earn 
frredits fcr their Ifieidwork ex^eriieice. Once ihey receive their baccalaufe'^ 
ate degree, a number of thani( are atoit ted to the acceterated graduai^e pra= 
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it'dm-. Initmily thb com^usis of eii/oUmenl in a siUimmer se^^sian m the 
school oi social work. Ai ihe completiDni of Ms pfogiraiim i;he siaderaii^ 
enter ihe school as second'year stuclaiij., 

A nuTTiber of questions need lo be r^aiseci an desigoinii m es'iiluavtion 
study of m tducaUoniJil. prngram, lin Chapier 2 ^t: dealii witli! (.h^'^e qu^5- 
lions at iengih. fn this; summary, a (cw majot qucsd'ons a7e repealed be- 
cause of ^heir innponimce to ihe st'Lidy, The que^U0ns dre quUte simple: * 1 ) 
What h it that is to be ihe subject af study'!' ( 2) How are ciaiia lof ithis nature 
10 be obiamed? and (3) When are such data to be Oiblairied? 

WHAT tS IT THAT IS TO 
BE THE SUBJECT OF STUDY? 

We believe that the Aclelphi Universi^v^ S^tool of Soda! Wofk seeks to 
educa'te it:^ i?tutieni& in accordance with certain objecilves and thai the ciur- 
ricwlum reflects ihese obijecuves. From thh perspective the fir^t-oitdler cri- 
terion for ev aluiuting ihe edyaiiimaf pro|TBTn is the feQimjng !and siktil that 
are acquuffd m accordance with the atjecnvm qfrhe mrriCMimL E?iamiriiation 
of the Adelphfl Scl/-Stmfy lor Accremaimn Revte^^^ was used to sped f 5^ ihm 
folfowisig areas of sociali work ediUC^^iion im. which ilearniinig and skill aie to 
be acquired. 

1. FaumfMmn kn&wieiifge-' {%'ocid wel>Sarf noBcy and %m\mm^ fiumojn 
behavior and the sociai eiivironme.nl). 

2, Km)wkdse Qfmciiai wark prmtice--^md^ wmk miethods, sodal work 
research). 

i.Socml yyork vmiues. 

4. Fniaice skills .mmi field perfomiwwe^ 

HOW ARE DATA OF THIS NATUIE TO BE OBTAINED ?' 

A siiydy is on!? as good as ihe Instriuinienis used ta^coiiect iihe needed In- 
formation, One cannot mudy obfectivas \t snitabte ^itsimments are not 
a^vml'Mc (or imeasuring iihemu Many a smdy has, Joundered on this pock. 

Oo the w'hoje, we were foriunaie in our seleciioo of inslrumefits. Foun^= 
rSatiort knowlsgdgC' measured by two iifis'iiriiiinri.ei!\lS'., the' Min'nesota Inw 
vcntory of Social Wa-fk Kfiowledge and ihie Smdf of Barry Black. The 
chairp^rs(m of the Hwan Behavior and Social Environmani sf;qeence at 
Adelphr taefievfdthat liie laltgr needed So be SiUpiplementediPi order lo re- 
fleci all ut the otojecwives of the sequenice. She prepared 2 1 aidcJitiontI items 
deiiigncd'to mRaisure stsudents' undersiandf jTg of psychosDCia.^ nisechanisnis 
thai afTecl behayior. 

Jnicremenls in kn(Dwtedge of mmd work research and uittitudes toward 
research were measured toy the MARK test devised by Harris K. Gold- 
stein. By means of a factor anaff sis three dimensions weire idfendfied m the 
instrumeint: (I) knowledge of qmsntiiativa conoepts and qualitative rela- 
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lionships and of precise difrcrenccH in concepls; (2) knowledge of abstraci 
ideas; and (3) confidence in the ability of science to solve problems. 

Changes in social work values were measured by the revised version of 
the Social Values Tesl. Social work researchers have frequentiy made use 
of this. Indeed, it was used in boih the San Diego and the Wisconsin 
studies. This test, which was developed by Henry J. Meyer in coilaboration 
wi[h Donna L. iMcLcod, taps ten value dimensions. 

Praciice skills and field performance were measured by the PracUce Skiil 
Assessment Jristrumenit (PSAI), This was devefoped under the direction 
uf Rosemary C. Sarrr at the University of Michigan School of Social Work 
and is able to diHcriminate between the work of ''A'' and *'B'' students 
and the work of fiirst' and fourih-serTiester studcnls. 

We sought to validate ihe use of r.hese instruments by examining differ- 
ences in combined scores of accelerated and traditional students beiween 
I he start and the completion of their education. We reasoned lhat instru- 
ments able to show increments in learning and in skill were suitable for 
use in this study. If we could demonstrate that they were capable of 
registering signHicant change, the validity of the evaluation would be 
enhanced. When an instrument does not register change from one period 
to another, one cannot assume that the instrument is defeciive. Incre- 
ments in learning or in skill may not be registered simply becauise no sub- 
stantial degree of learning has occurred. Nevertheless, instruments that 
register an increase from the start to the completion, of on educational pro- 
gram have a compeiUng qualHy about them. 

The Inventory of Social Work Knowiedige scores of all siudems, acceier- 
ated and traditional, were iconsiderably difleireini belweert the start and the 
completion of ihtir education. The results of t-iesEs for correlated samples 
for all sections of the inventory reached the predetermined .05 level of sta- 
tistical significance. DifFcrences m befbre-anid-after scores of ^he Study of 
Barry Black, akhough generally miuch weaiker than those of the inventory, 
nonetheless reacheci Ihe ,05 level' of statiistical sjgnificance for the total 
test. The scores of the MARK imi slhowed an increase in unfavorable at- 
titudes toward' resea/rch. Noinelheleiss the siudents showed statisiically sig- 
nificant increases in ihe exunili of itheir knowledge of research. 

The before-and-af^er scores of the Social Values test were lower than 
had been expected. For eiight of the lien dimensions the differences from 
ihe start to the completion of education were not statistically significant. 
There was relatively littJ'e positive change noted between the start and the 
completion of the students' education. The resul'is of this iQst have been 
Teportcd but they were not used to evaluate the educatMnal experimenti at 
AdcSphL 

Differences in ^he before-and-after ratings for lihe PSAl were stfong and 
consistent. The eonsiBtentl>7 Ihigher '\>rter'' ratings indicited thait this in- 
sirut^fivent was capable of registering change in fleldwark performance. 
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In suninKiry, iiherc is siiiU nxnn (or niuch in^pmveoienL in the insiru= 
merns available for measLiring change in the acquiyilioii: o\' knawiedge, 
v^riuiis. and skill rclateii lo the fufnial obieclives of social %vork eclucalion= 
Still , ihc in.^uornents wjQd in ihi'^ si ydy proved to be serviceable. All of 
theni vvith the ex^-epuon of the Social Values Tesi showed significant dli- 
ferences ■between ^fie sUirt and ihc cnmplclion of tihe stydeiits' formed 
s.ociid w()frk c^faciiOion. 

WHEN ARE SUCH DATA TO BE OBTAINED? 

Because we sought to meusure the acquisilion of knoiwledge, v-alues, 
and skill during the course of iho uccelcralcd and iradiiianioil prognOTS, we 
decided to make use of ,i beft)re-and=a]fier research desig;ni. An after only 
?^tudy would not provide information en ahe amount of change that ^took 
place from the sUrl uvihe campledaini of the students' formui education. 
Bcibrc and after measures were neededl In order to make appropriate inier- 
prehitions about the ctmnges that oiQcurre^d, The inierpr«t;Mion of after 
only measures is, of course, exitremeiy hazardous. 

We a^so fuvored a before-and-Lijfter panel design for another reason. We 
did not wish to ussunie that the g«ls of education were bemg reached 
simply because there were classifooinis, teachers, stude^its, aY?/d textbooks 
proctaiming the presence of an educaiional enterprise. If philosophers ac- 
cepted evidence of this kind, they nivoiildhave proved the existence of God 
long ago by the presence of cathedrals, minislcfs, congregations, and re- 
ports of answered prayers. 

At the suggestion oil m NIMH fconsuitant the research design was ex- 
panded to inciyde the praciica of students ane year after thay had gradu- 
ated. It was believed that changes in accelerated and tradiliona! students 
might conUnue to occur af^er they had graduated. In other words, the dif- 
ferent propOTS might have a differeniial Impact on practice that would 
become m^iinifest only after a sufficient passaie of time. 

One additional part of the study needs to be mentioined before we can 
proceed lo lis actual conduct imd the preseniat&on of the llndings. S/ome 
promineat social wcsrk educators expressed con/siderable concern that stu- 
denis aiiracted to acvcterated programs would be tainted a heavily voc^- 
tionai orlentatio!^^ They wanted social workers to obtain a strong liberal 
arts backgro'Uncii "brfore ewiering graduale scli/ooL Today ^he value of this 
part of the studv scenes, marginal. Initially we believed that the question 
hud more rmerit but iimes have changed md so have we, Some readers 
may still consider tha^ thb part of the study is importafit and that the find- 
ings bearing wpon iWs ^!sm^ w valuable, 

In sunwiufy. the ^jvrfiMtoriis^tudy of tha accelerated and traditional pro- 
grams at Adelphi was designed to answe/r these nhfee broad questions: 

1 , Did accelery/t/ed and tradiiional sti:udfenis diffes' m the amount of formal 



iearnifig they acquired during iheir 'raining • 
l. D\d uccelerjied and iraditional -students ditfcr in their practice one 

vcar aHcr grndualion'* 
^ Were [here dilTerences ui ^he -liucaiinna! backyround of siudenls 

caroiled in the jccdicr^^ilcd aiui nadiiionai prcygrams? 

I'OMPARISDN OF LEARNlNd SCORKS 
Chainers 4 and 5 contained deuiiled information about ihe answers lo 
me above questions. In i his iinal chapter we wish lo highlight the bindings, 
rherefnrc we will hniii the nreseniatinn of data by fbliowing these pro- 
cedures; we will report on the hnduigs only for each of the cycles and for 
ail three cycles conibmed. Also we will repori only on findings '(hali con> 
pare the iearninu scf)res of accelerated and traditional siudents and on the 
dilVerences between bnih groups ai the compietion of their training. 

Inventory of Sricial Work Knowledge 

The learning scores of accelerated siudenis were higher in the inventory 
i)f Social Work Knowledge \m for Cvcles li and |V. For both of these cy^ 
cles, the dilTerences m learning were statistically significant. The learning 
scores of acceleraied suidenis were also higher when all sections of the test 
and all three cycles were combined. Furthermore, this overall difference 
was statistically signihcant. 

^ Barry IMack 1 est 

The Barry Black test \h divided into two sets of item,s. The lirst set conv 
prises items from the standard form of the test. For Cycles U and IV the 
learnmu scores of traditional students were higher; f^f CycIe Hi the scores 
of accelerated students were higher. None of the ^iiiTerences for all cycles 
was statistically signiticani. When all three cycles were combined, irad^ 
lional students scored siightly higher, but not signitkanily so. 

fhe seccHid groiip of items wiis especialiy designed for Adeiphi students. 
None of the differences in learning was statistically signiHcant for these 
items on any of the cycles or on the combination of the i^ree cycles. 
Furthermore no discernible trend favored either grr up of students. 

Ditlerences between the absolute scores oi accelerated and tradilional 
students were not statistically signiHcant at the end of iheir training. In 
conclusion, the learning scores and the end of training scores were similar 
for both groups. 

iMeasurement of Attitude and Research Knowledge 

Differences in learning were quite small between accelerated and tradi- 
tional students for each of the three cycles md for all three cycles com" 
bined on the MARK test. None of the difTerences was matistically signifi- 
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canL A\ the end nl ihuir training iherc vwih no u^sential ditTcrenc^ beuveen 
I he iwn gruup^ 

Social Work Salues lust 

The Sociul Work Vaiucs Test was the only one of the insirumenis that 
failed to show a siatisiically s!^nI^Il;anl dilVcrunce b\:iween the scores of all 
students iVnm the start Id ihc completinn oi' ihcir education and training. 
Therelorc tiic rcsuUN oi inis test %vcre not used in evalualing the acceler- 
ated prugrani. 

The tindings o\' the Sncui! Work Values Test were presented in Chapter 
4 because of their general interest to social workers. It dues not seem ap= 
prnpriate to mclude these hndmgs m this tinal section of the repori. AU 
though student values niay sha^ some turnover, there was no consisieni 
change in soeiai svork vaiues. Therefore, we reasoned there was iiiUe point 
ih (neasunng snmethmg that ^as not changing and Uien using this infor- 
nuiliun to evaiuaie the accelerated program. The significance of these find- 
ings has niOTC' importance for curriculum development than for this 
evaiuainn; 

Practice Skill Ass4*ssment Instrument 

A lolai of 5'^ Items was used in evaluating praclicc skills of social work 
students- Rather than give mlormaiifm on eacli of these items a general 
summary is presenied 

The practice ratings for both accelerated and traditional siudents 
showed posilive change on all items from the starl lo tne completion of 
tiieir ifainuig. Cieneraily, more improvement was shown in the ratings of 
aeceierated studenis. For individual items in each cycle these diOerences 
were rarely statistically significant. When the four cycles were combined 
and the number rif students e^amined was much larger, the din'erences in 
.impr(>vemeni were more likeiy to be statislically significani. 

At the siart of iieidwork practice accelerated studenis performed ai a 
(ieeuiedlv ifiwer Icvci than trathiinnal students. The improvement shown 
by acceleraieu students was much greater, so thni by the end of trainmg 
they had eaughi up with iradtiiunal students Tnus accelerated students 
generally overcame the initial advantage of traditional students. For 55 of 
5"^ ucms ditlerencus in practice ratings were not statistically significant ai 
the com pi el inn of training. 

in summars , on ihv bam of the hvforvHin(i-alwr scores ofaccclvrared and 
Iradnional sfNUrnfs, anv must cvncludv that die acvelvrami program was av- 
aimplfshini: irs M(^als m the (rummy, o f social work siinienis. 

PRACTIC K FINDINGS ONK YEAR AFTER GRADUATION 

The items uscu w examine praciiec skill one year after graduation were 
snmewhal difVcrent from those used in the PSAL The wording was 
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changed in retleci the new stuius of" siiudenu ns graSuaie social workers. 
Aisg, it ^€tir\Qd appropriate to drop a few items and add three new ones. 
Save far these few exceptions the instrument was essentially the same as 

The riiUTip of aceeleryted and traditiona! studentb^ showed u consistent 
irenJ Lifter they hud heen in practice for one year. For niost of the items 
the difT^renceH between the two groups were generally smalL Of the 53 
Herns onl\' 3 showed Htatisticaliy signiticani dilTcrences. If the level of 
an;;ilysis was limited to an Item-by-item examinaiiun, the difTerence in the 
rulings uf both groups of students generally was not staiisiically significant 

AdilFcrcnt view was obtained when the overall pattern of the items was 
exaininejil. When we directed our 'ittention to the general pattern, we ob- 
served smull, consistent dilTerencjs in the two groups of students. For ex- 
am pie, divicied all of the 106 average ratings for acceleraled and tradi- 
Unml students into two groups, one above and one below the median. Of 
the 5.^ railings above the median, 37 or 70 percent were those of iradiiional 
studeius. This trend was strong and consistent and should not be over- 
looked bceause it did not appear in an item-by-Uem analysis. 

i n s u m m a r y . the ra fnigs of tradniona I si u den ts'y^erv von m ten tly h igh er one 
year after fi^mdumion. The dtffercnvvs, however, were of a small magnitude. 
Jlieavvrii^e of the average differences .separating the iwo groups was ()J3. in 
our jiui^mem this was not lar^e enough to raise serious doiiht about the value of 
uccelenrteif education. Yet the overall trend was consistent enough to merit 
Juriher inqiory, 

INITIAL DIFFERENCES IN ACADEMIC BACKGROUND 

Three measures were used to examine the academic background of stu- 
denis: (I) scores on the Graduate Record Examination (GRE); (2) the 
undcrgradyalc Quality Point Average (QPA) of students; and (3) under- 
graduate transcripts of courses in the social and behavioral sc ences, 

Gryiiluali'' Record Examination 

For men the scores of traditional students were higher than those of ac- 
celerated students. The difTerence was 83 points on the vei bal score and 62 
on the qiiantitative score, Both differences favored traditional students. 
The SCO res of women were much closer, although in both instances those 
of iraditional students were higher. The difTerence on the verbal was 45 
points and on the quantitative, only 7 points. In short, for both men and 
women tlie verbal and quantitative scores were higher for traditional stu- 
dents. 

Quality Point Average 

The quaiily point average was 3,4] for accelerated students and 2.73 for 
. tniditioniil students. These results were not consistent with those obtained 
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from the GRE. The QPA of acceleraied students was much higher than 
that of imditioniU stucJenis, 

Ii Is possible to reconcile these difTerences by making the following 
as-^iumptiDn: siudeniH wlio obtain high grades in u professionally oriented 
curriculum need not always acquire more information. Obtaining high 
grades is u "'practical an'' thai is not always correlated with the ability to 
store InforTriLLlifon. 

Transcripts of Undergraduate Courses 

Acceleraied iirid traditional students completed a similar number of 
courses as undergraduaies. The accelerated students compleied a mean of 
12.0 courses in the social and behavioral sciences in comparison to 12.2 
courses for traditional students, a negligible difference over a four-year 
period. 

In our view, tfw dtflerences in GRE scores, the QPA, and the number of un- 
cJerMraduaw ctwrses compleied in the social and behavioral sciences wen^ of 
limned miportmci^. Those who svish to make a case against the acceleraied 
program can point to the ORE scores of men, where the scores of the 1 ] 
accelerated students were much lower than those of the 22 traditional stu^ 
dents as well as those of both groups of women. This finding bears further 
exploration. Additional study of these two measures is needed since they 
are so widely used in screening candidates for admission to graduate pro- 
grams. Some further ctron should be made to account for the considerably 
higher QPA of accelerated students. While these matters are of interest, in 
our judgment they are of secondary importance. Of far greater importance 
is the knowledge and skill that students acquire in their social work train- 
ing. On the basis of the information reported in this section, we believe 
that Adelphi is justified In continuing the accelerated program of social 
work education, 

IISIPLIC^TIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

A word needs to be said about the educational model that was tested at 
Adelphi. After receiving their baccalaureate degree, the accelerated stu- 
dents took part in an intensive summer program. They spent four days a 
week Lit their fieldwork agencies. By their own admission they used this ex- 
perience to calch up with traditional students. The accelerated students' 
analysis of the program seemed accurate, although no empirical data were 
available to support this view. The ''before'' scores of the PSAI, however, 
clearly indicated that they were less capable than traditional students at the 
start of their iraining. The combination of the intensive summer ex- 
perience and a second-year placement equal to that of traditional students 
erased the initial ditTerences that had existed in their fleldwork perfor- 
mance. The accelerated students did, indeed, catch up to the traditional 
students. 
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What are the implicalions of this model for the future of social work 
educaiion^ Sh ould all schools wishing to accelerate their graduate program 
be required to dfrvetop modifications in accordance with this model? That 
is one possible interpTetcition of the findings. 

But some schoftls nmy prefer to adopt a different model, since the 
Adelphi model is rather conservative. It eliminates only one of the four 
terms that comprise graduate education. After all, the summer program is 
approximaielr eQuail to one term of graduate educaiion in cost and in cre- 
dits earned.^ 

Some schools may prefer to adopt the model that was used at Wisconsin. 
There, accelerated siutlents who were seniors entered the first^year pro- 
gram of the graduate schooU They enrolled in the same courses as did tra- 
ditional studerls, and their fleldwork experience was identical. Ac- 
cordingly, thcK did not suffer from feeling like second-class students, as 
did the Adelphi studenis. The Wisconsin model has much to recommend 
it. Which is prcfefiible? 

From the research studies completed, there is no way of knowing 
whether one educatiojial model produces better results than the other, 
Difi'erent research designs were u^^cd to evaluate the two models and dif- 
ferent instruments were used to obtain data. Furthermore, the students 
and the instruction they received may not have been comparable. For all 
of these reasons one cannot compare the results of the two programs. 
Under these circumstances schools wishing to introduce an accelerated 
program shoulci be Pree to select whichever model seems preferable. 

The choice cun be inEluenced by such practical matters as the university 
regulations governing the admission of students to graduate schools. 
Adelphi University requires a bachelor's degree as a basis for admission to 
graduate school This alTected the development of the Adelphi model. 
Before the study ^vas begun, there was considerable discussion about dif- 
ferent educational models. The Wisconsin model was rejected for practical 
rather than intellectual reasons. In retrospect the university's decision 
resulted in some positive consequences for social work educaiion, since 
two models were studied instead of one. Now there is a choice available to 
social work ediicators. 

The Council on Social Work Education and the National Institute of 
Mental Health gave the researchers at the three schools great leeway in 
choosing how to conduct their evaluative studies. This freedom was 
greatly appfeciated. One minor modification that NIMH requested was 
that the initial Adel j>hi research design be expanded to include a one^year- 
after follow-up of studenis. Another useful suggestion was that data be 
collected about students' experiences in the accelerated program. In effect 
the officials of these orpnizations said: ''Do the job in the best way possi- 
ble." 

And yet one must ask whether the three studies -might not have had a 



greater impaci on social work education if there had been greaier simUarity 
in the research designs. If the same design had been followed ami the satne 
instruments used, comparable inforrnaiion now would be available about 
the effect of the various models. We would be in a belter pDSitlou to know 
if one model produced better results than another. 

it is easy to make such a suggestion now that all of the studies have been 
compieted. If this hindsight suggestion had been adopted earlier si sticky 
problem mlghi have arisen. The record shows that the researchers selected 
different research designs and different research instruments. If a coordi- 
nated research program would have been followed^ it would have been 
necessary to resolve these differences. Seme formal mechanism ^ould 
have been necessary to settle the issues at hand and the researchers would 
have had lo surrender some of their independence' Yet these li mitations 
may have been worthwhiie in view the question that siiH remains 
unanswered. 

The social work profession should give thanks lo the Couiicil on Social 1 
//ork Education and the Social Work Training Branch of the Natiojial In- 
stitute of Mental Health, As a result of their interest and support the 
profession now has empirical findings available that can be used in shaping 
the future form of social work education. Textbooks traditioaally exloll 
the value of policy research. Rarely are such studies funded. Even more 
rarely are the results of policy studies heeded. Today the form ard length 
of social work education are hotly debated issues. Pertinent data are avail- 
able. Let us hope that policy makers will consult these siudies. 

In this final, closing paragraph we present a summary of the seven-year 
program. We tried to conduct a careful study of the accelerated program of 
social work education at Adelphi. We pretested studenti in one cycle and 
tested those in three successive cycles. The accelerated students were 
younger and less experienced than the traditional students. They acquired 
more general knowledge and their practice ratings improved more. Al the 
end of their training these improvements did not distiiiguisli them from 
traditional students since they started from a generally lower base, Perliaps 
the most serious charge that can be brought against the accelerated pro- 
gram stems from the findings on student practice one year aftei gradua- 
tion. These differences were small on an item-by-item analysis orprsctice, 
but the overall pattern was clear: the ratings of traditional students were 
higher. Nonetheless, the magnitude of difference was relatively snialL On 
the basis of all the evidence obtained, we recommend the continiiAtion of 
the accelerated program, 

NOTES 

1. PtiUl Weinberger. ''The Undergraduate Continuum PrDjeci; A F\mi Rcpofl/^ 
mimeographed (San Diego: School of Social Work. San Diego Stale Universiiy^ 1972). 

2. Alfred Kudushin and George Kelling, ''Final Reporl: An Innovative Progfiitn in Social 
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-.m SchiHii n! SuwmI Work. 1M7J). 
^ St'lf'Sftiih lor Aiuvifinii.i.in Hi vn-i\, ViA 1 (Ciiifilun C'iiy, N.V ; Atiolphi Univcf^iiy School 

4 Ifi l^i^J. uii ihe hd^!^ nl lmiMlt finilings rrnni thu u\pcnment«il research, ihg AduMphi 
i fiivyr^ii) Sthnul til Sucuii SSofk nindilii^U ihu ciiuLulKiiUil nuHlul df iho corilinuuni by 
clMiiin.iHng (he suinniwr prt^gruiii <um\ cnnthin^ tlu' pn.jtc^sioiKil wtink'ni s)! ihe junior your 
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